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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessertsweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever- a y mwed delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. — 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
rfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing —entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 











“Satisfaction 
or money back’ 
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Will Make 12 Combinations 


and clean, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
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ALUMINUM : is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, and is fast superseding iron, tin, and 
enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The ‘utensils here offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without 
joints, seams, or soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. This ware does not rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods, and there is no plating to flake or wear off. It is not liable to ‘scorch foods, is easily kept bright 
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Sp ial Li it d Off. = a acoso 5 ne $ this Sore Combination 
“Aluminum Kitc en,” wit -Year Guarantee 

e€cl Hm e€ er Certificate, will be given to Companion subscri- ; 
a only for one new subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3. 50. In either case, we Deliver Free 2 
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anywhere in the United States. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 








HIS combination outfit, of the dependable “ 1892" brand the kitchen utensils indicated below 
Pure Spun Aluminum, has been well named “The Alu 
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m COMBINATION vig Useful for Many Purposes . 
Alummum Kitchen E Aluminum pieces, Numbers |, 2, 3, 4, when used either 
ae se & separately or in combination with one another, will make 
i b “The Alu- 
minum Kitchen,” because of the unlimited number of useful No. 1. Windsor Kettle. No. 8. Egg Poacher. Using 
utensils that may be formed by different combinations of the No. 2. Pudding Pan. Number |, with Rack 
@ individual pieces. If you have been planning to make a be- No. 3. Steaming Tray, with and Egg Cups. 


Housewives who already have a few pieces of Aluminum Numbers | and 
will also find this a most desirable addition to their present No. 6. Stew Kettle. Using No. 11. Cooker and Steamer. - 
@) equipment. Our illustration is but a suggestion of the great Numbers | and 4. Using Numbers 1, 2 
possibilities of this outfit. Many other combinations will suggest No. 7. Cooker and Steamer. and 3. 
themselves when it is received and put to use. The manufac- Using Numbers |, 2, No. 12. Cereal Cooker. Using 
(fe, turers’ 15-Year Guarantee Certificate accompanies each outfit. 3 and 4. Numbers |, 2 and 4. 
~sa 
Cay PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ginning in fitting up your kitchen with this, the most satisfactory nontilting device. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using 

and durable ware known to-day, here is your opportunity to No. 4. Pie Plate. Numbers | and 3. 

get the equivalent of a very costly and complete outfit. No. 5. Deep Roaster. Using No.10. Bean Baker. Using 
‘ Numbers 2 and 4 
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|’: was a case of friends at first 


and Jean Kinkaid, except 
that, as Bettina frequently ex- 
plained, the first sight was all 
hers. 

‘* Jean Kinkaid,’’ she would 
declare, whimsically, ‘‘would 
have gone on being oblivious of my 
existence to the very end of her days if 
I hadn’t forced my way in, taken her 
by the shoulders, and said, ‘ Here, 


sight between Bettina Vance pees KEROE 


you, just look at me!’ Then she 
looked. ’” 
Bettina had passed her college 


entrance examinations with a few 
conditions that troubled her care-free 
little soul not at all. Jean Kinkaid 
had taken the examinations, and 
passed with ease. 

Then Bettina had a slight illness 
that made her five weeks late in enter- 
ing—and incidentally furnished her 
with an excuse for the grade that she 
subsequently attained. And Jean 
Kinkaid, after one breathlessly eager 
month at college, was called home by 
the death of her father, and did not 
return that year. So they never met 
as freshmen. Jean’s few wonderful 
weeks had established a reputation 
for her ;. Bettina’s seven months gave 
her the adoration of her class. Nobody 
was sure that Bettina would come back 
—it was a question what she came for, 
anyway; and every one was sure that 
Jean would not, for she was as poor as 
a church mouse, and after her father’s 
death of course her return would be 
impossible. Her classmates were to 
learn that ‘‘impossible’’ was a word 
Jean Kinkaid did not understand. 
At any rate, in October she, as well 
as Bettina, returned. 

Bettina arrived last —she usually 
did. She was seized and carried off 
bodily by a throng of adoring class- 
mates; there was a throng still about 
her when, on the way to chapel the 
first morning, she suddenly stopped, 
and asked, ‘‘Who’s that? I never 
saw her before. ’’ 

The others looked. Jean Kinkaid 
was walking across the campus alone. 
She carried herself as if there were 
great things to live for; her gray 
eyes showed a steady purpose. 

A dozen voices answered Bettina. 
‘That ? That is Jean Kinkaid. 
Didn’t any one tell you she was 
back? She taught and studied and 
lectured, and goodness knows what 
she didn’t do to come back this year. 
She’ll sweep everything here. It’s 
rather a comfort—keeps you from 
wearing yourself out in a struggle to achieve 
greatness. Jean. Kinkaid doesn’t have to 
achieve it; she was born great.’’ 

‘*T rather guess,’’ Bettina said, slowly, still 
gazing after the strong, absorbed figure, ‘‘I 
rather guess she does her part.’’ 

‘*Will you look at Bettina’s eyes!’’ a gay 
voice cried. ‘‘She looks as if she had seen a 
vision. Gaze in awe and admiration, my child, 
but never dream of going nearer; you might 
as well try to be chummy with North Moun- 
tain. Jean Kinkaid has no time to waste on 
girls; she’s after knowledge with a big K.’’ 

At chapel Bettina sat where she could look 
at Jean Kinkaid’s profile. For the lesson that 
morning the leader read a chapter from Nehe- 
miah. Bettina missed part of it, but she 
caught the ringing words, ‘‘I am doing a great 
work, so that I cannot come down.’ ; 

‘*That,’’ she thought, ‘‘is what she looks 
like.’”’ It gave her a curious feeling, half 
pain and half exultation. 

That afternoon she climbed to Jean’s room, 
—the smallest and cheapest in the building, — 
and knocked at the door. 

‘*l’m Bettina Vance,’’ she said, when Jean 
opened it. ‘‘And I want so to come in!’’ 

Jean Kinkaid laughed. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
you come in if you want to?’’ she asked, and 
smiled. Bettina, with her pleading eyes, and 
her sweet baby face, and her exquisite gown, 
looked like a petted and appealing child. 

Bettina went in at once, and perched joy- 
ously upon the window seat. With the sun 
shining through her golden hair, she was like 
some butterfly just alighted. 

‘*There are a great many whys,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘In the first place, you know so 
many things and I’m such an ignoramus.’’ 

‘*Why, what kind of things?’’ Jean asked. 

*‘Oh, book things. I know others—some. I 
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“WHO'S THAT? 


know some things that you don’t, and that 
you’d never discover for yourself. That’s 
why ’?—and her voice changed wistfully — 
‘*T’d be good for you if you’d let me.’’ 

‘*But, child, what can you want of me? 
I’ve come to study. I’ve got to dig.’’ 

Bettina nodded. ‘‘I know. That is why 
you need me. Most people don’t; they want 
me only to play with. They think that’s all 
I’m good for—all I care for. They don’t know 
how it hurts to be an ignoramus.’’ 

‘*Then why are you one?’’ Jean asked. 
The smile in her eyes robbed the question of 
any sting. Bettina leaned forward eagerly. 

**Don’t you see? I can’t help it; I’m not 
made for books. I’m only made for people. 
Oh, you don’t understand! Are you made for 
an artist? Well, don’t you see? Books don’t 
belong to me any more than brushes and colors 
belong to you. I can scratch through, but it 


isn’t in me to love them. But,’’ she added, | 
with the wistful tone again, ‘‘I could love | 


you—lots. ’” 

‘*But, dear,’’ Jean answered, gently, ‘‘I 
am not going to have time for friends. [| 
haven’t time to do things with them, to go in 
for fun and frolics and lazinesses. ’’ 

‘*That’s where you’re wrong,’’ Bettina de- 
clared, sagely. ‘‘I know you’re wrong. But 
won’t you be friends, just a little bit, with 


me—if I promise not to interrupt when you’re 


busy? Do you think you could?’’ 

She had slipped down from the window seat, 
and stood humbly before Jean; the pretty 
golden head reached barely to the other girl’s 
shoulders. For a moment they stood so, while 


the blue eyes and the gray met steadily. Then | 


Jean bent down and kissed the little mouth. 


**T don’t think I could help it,’’ she said. | 


‘*But mind, I have to study first !’’ 


: FRIENDS | 


MabelNelsonThurston § 
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I NEVER SAW HER BEFORE" 


““T’ll mind!’’? she sang back. 
I’m going now, before you, get tired of me.’’ 


both girls lessons unannounced in any college 
curriculum. 
and sentimental friendship ; sometimes for days 
there was scarcely more than five minutes’ 
conversation between them. But to Bettina, 
Jean was from the first only saved from seem- 
ing unapproachably great by dear human odd- 
ities here and there; and to Jean, Bettina had | 
become the little sister of her dreams. 

It was the third week after her first call that | 





afternoon. Jean, with her thoughts still upon 
| her work, looked up absently. When she saw 
the look, Bettina laughed mischievously. 

‘*T’m here,’’ she said. 
| yet, but you will in a moment. 
back to my plane presently.’’ 

But Jean was already ‘‘back.’’ 
you, Bettina. I can’t talk. 
I’ve got to study.’’ 

‘*Has anybody asked you to talk?’’ Bettina 
retorted. ‘‘Go back to your old economics. 
| I’m just going to curl up in the window seat 
|and be lazy.’’ 

Jean nodded absently ; 
most unconscious of her guest. Bettina picked 
up a cushion and settled herself comfortably 
in the window seat, facing Jean. Intent, 
engrossed, Jean was wrestling 
problem. Bettina had never seen Jean when 
she was so hard at work, and she stared, | 
fascinated. 





This is tough— 


economics as much as I hate mathematics. | 
|She’s almost as dull 
Kinkaid, that is. Yet how she is working 


| over it! I wonder why, when she won’t ever 





“Tl mind! | 
So began the friendship that was to teach | 


It was far from being a cheap | 


Bettina softly pushed open Jean’s door one | 


**You don’t know it | 
You’ll get | 


“Oh, it’s | 


she was already al- | 
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she just slip through — her 
slipping through would be so 
much better than most of the 
girls’ best—and give the time 
to her biology? Why?’’ 

An hour passed and half of 
another. Then at last, witha 
long sigh, Jean pushed aside 
her book and looked up. ‘‘Why, 
Betty,’’ she cried, ‘‘have you been 
here all this time?’’ 

‘*Every minute of it.’’ Bettina 
nodded. ‘‘It’s—been an experience,’’ 
she added, in a curious little voice. 
Then she slipped down from the 
window seat and became practical. 

‘**I’m going to make some tea,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘I’ll be back in a moment. 
You light your lamp and get the 
water boiling.’’ 

It was ten minutes, however, before 
Bettina reappeared; and when she 
did, she bore wafers, olives, candy, 
and tea. 

““Of course I don’t expect you'll 
look at the candy,’’ she said, ‘‘but it 
wouldn’t seem like a celebration with- 
out it.’’ 

Jean was taking down her two tea- 
cups from the top of her bookshelves. 

‘*What are we celebrating?’’ she 
asked, with a smile. 

“The acquirement of several new 
ideas by Bettina Vance,’’ Bettina 
returned. 

‘“‘New ideas? What are they? 
That’s a good thing to celebrate, any- 
way.’’ 

**That’s what I thought. I can’t 
tell you what they are, because I 
haven’t quite got them yet, but I’m 
going to have them. The party’s 
ready, Jean. You take the big chair; 
I’m going to pour.’’ 

Bettina chattered until the tea had 
brought a faint color into Jean’s face ; 
then she pushed her cup aside, 
propped her round chin in her hands, 
and looked across the table at her 
friend. All her nonsense was gone. 

‘*Jean,’’ she said, ‘“‘what makes 
you do it?’’ 

**Do what ?’’ 

‘“‘Work so—dig so—wear yourself 
out over the old economics that you 
hate, and will never use in a thousand 
years. Why don’t you let it go, and 
put all your effort into your biology 
and chemistry ?’’ 

Jean lifted her head, and the look 
that Bettina loved more than any 
other came into her eyes. 

‘*That’s exactly what I am doing,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Don’t you see, Bettina? 
That’s why I do it—because I feel 
that every moment of the fighting is helping 
| my biology.’’ 

Bettina, with her eyes still upon Jean’s, 
shook her head slowly. Jean sat up to explain. 

‘*Why, dear, don’t you see? What do you 
need most to acquire in all this world? Per- 
| severance and grit and the will that won’t be 
| downed by obstacles! And of course you get 
more of that in things that are hard for you. 
So when the old economics is hardest, and I 
want to fling it out of the window and fly to 
| the laboratory, I just say to myself, ‘This is 
going to help you conquer in that.’ ’’ 

‘* According to that theory, mathematics 
might help me to be a social success. ’’ 
| ‘*The conquering of them—yes, surely.’ 
| Jean’s eyes were shining now, as if fixed on 
some radiant goal. ‘‘Isn’t it great?’’ she 
cried, softly. ‘‘Isn’t it great ?’’ 

Bettina was still watching her, with a dozen 
expressions crossing her sensitive face. 
‘+ Jean, ’’ she said, softly, ‘* would you—love me 
better—if I studied those old mathematics?’’ 

Jean’s shining glance fell to the wistful face 
across the table. ‘‘ Betty,’’ she cried, ‘‘I don’t 
think it has anything to do with loving, but 
I’d be proud of you!’’ 

‘*Even if I stili had dreadfully low marks? 
If I just honestly tried?’’ 


‘*T think,’’ Jean answered, ‘‘it would make 


| me prouder than anything else you could do.’’ 
with her | 


Bettina drew a long sigh. ‘‘Then,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I suppose I’ve got to do it.’’ 
She began the very next day; she went reso- 


| lutely to her room after French, and hung a 
**She hates it,’’ Bettina thought, ‘‘she hates | **Do not Disturb’’ sign on her door. 
| she plunged resolutely into her mathematics. 
in it—dull for Jean) 


Then 


It was a terrible afternoon. It seemed to 
Bettina that every girl in the class, except 
Jean Kinkaid, came and called at the door; 


Bettina was already out in the corridor. | use it when she leaves college? Why doesn’t | they all thought that the sign was a joke. 
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Her head ached, her back ached, her very toes 
ached, she whimsically declared; yet when- 
ever she was tempted to give up, the look in 
Jean Kinkaid’s eyes summoned her on. So 
she worked all the long, bright afternoon. It 
was a sorry little result she had to show, but 
Bettina knew that no mathematics professor 
could ever rightly mark that lesson. 

That afternoon was the beginning of a long 
train of weary hours. Bettina had not only 
chosen the subject that was hardest for her, 
but she was undisciplined in study. A score 
of times she resolved to give it all up; some- 
times, for a day or two, she did; but the sight 
of Jean always called her again to the battle. 
If only, only she could make Jean Kinkaid 
proud of her! Bettina never guessed, for she 
was a humble little Bettina at heart, how great 
was the power of loving that could hold her to 
such struggies. So at last the month went by, 
and at the end—they still used the old-fashioned 
system of marking at the college—Bettina’s 
report showed a gain of five points in mathe- 
matics. She was now seventy-nine. 

Half laughing, half erying, she carried the 
report to Jean. ‘‘All that work for that!’’ 
she said. ‘And I did try, Jean! I wanted 
so much to have you proud of me.’’ 

Jean studied the report a moment; then she 
looked into Bettina’s grieved face, and sud- 
denly was aware of a change in it. © 

‘* Bettina, ’’ she cried, ‘“you’ve grown thin !’? 

‘*Who could help it, over those things!’’ 

‘*You’ve worked as hard as that ?’’ 

Bettina nodded. ‘‘I guess I did. And then 
—just to gain five points! Why, Jean!’’ 

Into Jean’s eyes had come the splendid 
shining look, and Jean’s voice was crying, 
“*O Bettina, I’m so proud of you, “dear !’’ 

For a moment there was silence in the little 
bare room. ‘Then Bettina said, wonderingly, 
‘*But, Jean, I—I lost!’’ 

‘*Lost! Lost when you fought like that! 
Why, Bettina, it’s the fighting that counts— 
the marks have nothing to do with it!’’ 

‘‘Now I can fight,’’ Bettina declared. 

So Bettina Vance found herself committed 
to her long struggle—a struggle that meant 
endless self-denial and hard work, and in the 
end, ‘‘judged by the outer issue,’’ only failure, 
after all. For, with all her work, Bettina’s 
standing rose very little. Only she and Jean 
Kinkaid knew that she was winning greater 
things than any taught in books. 

Meanwhile Jean Kinkaid worked and worked 
and worked. Her record grew monthly more 
wonderful, but the girl herself became pale, 
and nervous, and irritable. She shut herself 
entirely away from every one except Bettina; 
she had no time for girls, she declared, when 
Bettina remonstrated with her. She said it 
almost shortly,—she had never been so short 
before with Bettina,—and there was a sharp 
line between her eyes; that line was there most 
of the time now. Bettina puzzled and worried 
over the situation, but could find no way out 
until, in the middle of the year, Freda Russell 
was sent home with a physician’s order for a 
year of idleness, and left a vacancy in the D. 
L. 8. The D. L. 8S. was a elub devoted, as 
the girls declared, to ‘‘nature and human 
nature’’ ; ten members were chosen from each 
class, and the most interesting girls in college 
belonged to it. They had tramps in the coun- 
try, and sports all the year through, and one 
or two social evenings each month; moreover, 
the club cherished a reputation for loyalty to the 
college, and touched many phases of student life. 

Freda’s loss was a heavy one to the sopho- 
mores. They were talking it over in Betty’s 
room one day after Freda had left. And sud- 
denly Betty had her inspiration. 

‘*Why don’t we put in Jean Kinkaid?’’ she 
asked. ‘*There’s no one who can compare 
with her for scholarship. ’’ 

The question was received in silence. Bettina 
looked round the group in astonishment. 

‘*Why, girls!’’ she eried. 

And then Pen Stafford spoke. ‘‘Of course 
there’s no one to compare with Jean Kinkaid 
in scholarship,’’ she acknowledged, ‘‘and we 
all hate to say anything, because she’s your 
friend; but don’t you see, Bettina? She’s 
nothing but a bookworm. She wouldn’t help 
the things we stand for—comradeship, a loyalty 
to each other through all the rest of our lives, 
a bigger power of enjoying and using life. Of 
course Jean Kinkaid’s record is wonderful, but 
it’s only a book record, after all.’’ 

“Tf,’? Bettina said, slowly, ‘‘if we could 
help her make it something more than a book 
record, if we could help her open more doors 
in that splendid life of hers, wouldn’t it be 
the most worth-while thing this club has ever 
done ?’’ 

The girls looked at each other. After all, 
was not Bettina right? ‘There was no half- 
way to Jean Kinkaid; if she joined them, 
she would join them heart and soul—they all 
knew that. 

‘*But we never could get her,’’ Lou Jeffries 
declared. ‘‘She’d turn us down quicker than 
that! It would never once enter her head that 
it was an honor to be asked.’’ 

‘*But,’’ Bettina said, ‘‘if I could get her??’ 

‘*Girls,’’ Charlotte Murray cried, ‘‘there’s 
no resisting Bettina! Let’s call a special meet- 
ing to-morrow, and elect Jean Kinkaid for the 
vacant place.’? The proposal was carried. 

The next day Bettina was delegated to tell 
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Jean. She hurried through the corridors to the 
tiny end room, so eager over it all that she 
hardly waited for her knock to be answered. 

‘*Jean!’’ she cried, pushing open the door. 
*O Jean Kinkaid !’’ 

Jean looked up. She was at work at her 
economics again, and the nervous, worried line 
was between her eyes. ‘‘I’m busy, Bettina—I 
can’t stop to talk.’’ 

‘*T’ll wait,’’ Bettina replied, promptly. 

She curled up in the window seat; but 
although she was outwardly still, there was 
something vibrant in the little figure; the 
fact reached the girl at the table. In half an 
hour Jean pushed aside her book. 

‘*You might as well tell me at once,’’ she 
said, almost crossly. ‘‘I can’t study, with you 
over there full of insuppressible things. ’’ 

‘*T’ll go,’’ Bettina promised, slipping down 
from the seat, ‘‘I’ll go in two minutes if you 
say so. But I’ve got to tell you first. Ina 
special meeting that they held to-day the 
D. L. S. unanimously elected you in Freda 
Russell’s place. O Jean, I’m the happiest !’’ 

There was no happiness 
in Jean’s face, only utter 
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at her clock. ‘There were five minutes before 
the closing bell; she could do it if she hurried. 





‘*O Bettina,’’ Jean cried, ‘‘I’m so ashamed! 
You were right, every word, and I’m coming 


She ran down the corridors to Bettina’s room. | if they’ll take me in. Why, Bettina!’’ 


‘*Bettina!’’ she called. ‘‘Bettina!’? Then 


For Bettina had put her head down on 


Bettina opened the door and stood before her. | Jean’s shoulder, and was crying for sheer joy. 
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OST big steamship companies pride 
themselves on their generous treatment 
of the oldest and most experienced 

skippers in their service. They put them in 
charge of their finest and newest ships, they 
defer to their opinions in important matters, 
and they present to them various substantial 
tokens of appreciation of 
their long and faithful 





surprise. | 

‘*Elected me? What in 
the world do you mean? 
I can’t belong to any s0- 
ciety —I can’t spare the 
time, and you know it. 
Why didn’t you stop them, 
Bettina ?’’ 

Bettina caught her breath, 
and all the joyousness faded 
from her eyes; for suddenly 
she found herself facing the 
sharpest crisis her happy 
life had ever known. If 
she did the thing she saw 
before her, the next three 
minutes might end the 
friendship forever; and yet 
—for Jean’s sake! Bettina 
closed her eyes dizzily for a 
second; when she opened 








service. In short, to be 
senior captain of a fleet of 
ships is no empty honor. 
But old Samuel Davitt, 
president of the Merchants’ 
Freighting Company, had 
an idea that the young men 
could get the most work out 
of the ships. Perhaps that 
was because he was a 
money - maker first and a 
human being afterward. At 
any rate, little Capt. William 
Heidel, after a service of 
thirty years with the com- 
pany, was in command of 
the ancient fifteen-hundred- 
ton kettle, the Thalia, 
whereas dapper young 
Tommy Winch, only four 
years out of the nautical 








them, she looked straight 
at Jean Kinkaid. 

‘*T didn’t try to stop it. I 
wanted it more than anything I can think of. 
I wanted it for your sake, Jean Kinkaid. No, 
wait a minute. Maybe you are going to be 
very angry, so that you won’t want to see 
me any more; but if it ended everything, I’ve 
got to say it, because I love you well enough 
to get hurt if I have to. 

‘*You think books are everything. They’re 
not. And if you think they are, you’re going 
to fail. Books can’t take the place of health, 
and you are breaking yourself down because 
you won’t stop to play. And they can’t take the 
place of being able to understand people. You 
are going to teach, but the biggest teachers are 
those who understand girls the best. How 
can you understand them when you shut your- 
self away from them? And they can’t take 
the place of splendid, steady temper. You— 
you have been getting cross lately, Jean, and 
it’s just too much study. Oh, my dear, don’t 
be angry with me. Don’t you see it’s just 
because I love you so that I have to do it? 
Don’t you see that just because you’ ve opened 
my eyes to things, and made me see more than 
any one in this world, I have to be worthy of it? 
O Jean, won’t you, please—for your own 
sake??? 

Jean’s face was as white as Bettina’s now, 
and full of a hurt that nearly broke Bettina’s 
heart. ‘‘Of course I’m not angry with you,’’ 
she said, steadily, +‘but I have to decide my 
life for myself. I cannot come, Bettina.’’ 

Without a word, Bettina slipped from the 
room; she could not trust herself to speak. 
She had done her best, and she had failed. 

That night Jean Kinkaid was not at dinner. 
She sent word that she had a headache, but 
the real reason was that she had to face the 
things Bettina had said. They were things 





“YOUR CONDUCT HIGHLY UNBECOMES 
AN OFFICER.” 


that she never had faced before; but as she 


sat there, hour after hour in the darkness, she 
knew that they were true. Bettina had seen, 


and had been brave enough to tell her. And | 


as she sat there, other things came to Jean: 
the memory of Betty’s long fight over the 
mathematics she hated, just so that she could 
make Jean proud of her. ‘‘And she never 
once mentioned that,’’ Jean said to herself, 
‘*never once, though she had done it for me, 
and I was refusing the only thing she ever 
asked of me!’’ 

Swiftly Jean turned on the light and looked 


CAPTAIN TOMMY. 








**The boys are ail asking me if you’re going 
to put in a bid for the Mel—Melpomeeny, 
Heidel,’’ Captain Coaming of the Euterpe 
had said when the keel of 
the new ship was laid. 

**Do you know ?”’ grunted 
Heidel. He always grunted. 

**No,’’ admitted Coaming. 

‘*Well, tell ’em so!’’ said 
the old man. 

He had stuck uncomplain- 
ingly to the Thalia, as if 
aware that he was lucky to 
have any ship at all under 
the existing régime. But 
with each year the lines 
deepened about his clean- 
shaven lips; and each year 
his eyebrows, whiter and 
shaggier than before, raised 
themselves at ever-lessening 
intervals, as if they ques- 
tioned the increasing menace 
of Father Time. 

In spite of jovial dis- 
paragements of the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman, ’’ as the laggard 
Thalia was known from 
Halifax to the Rio Grande, 
most of the captains of the company realized the 
injustice of the old man’s suppression. Heidel’s 
long-time mate, Kennell, railed openly; the 
strapping six-footer’s devotion to the little 
skipper was well known. Old Davitt himself 
sometimes felt pangs, but quieted them with 
the reflection that Heidel was the only man 
who knew the Thalia and her peculiarities. 
Some day he would retire him on a pension or 
find him something to do ashore. 

Meanwhile, a relentless Lloyd’s reclassed the 
Thalia ; instead of bringing home spicy ladings 
full of mystic romanee from the Far East, she 
began to affect the coast and freights less asso- 
ciated with the witchery of blue water. It 
was common talk that the Thalia would soon 
go to the scrap heap; in that case, Heidel and 
his mate would go to the Calliope, the ship 
next removed in order of decrepitude. 

There were more soft patches on the 
Thalia’s corroded bottom plates than her 
owners cared to think about, and her boiler 
tubes were holed and plugged, until McNutt, 
the chief engineer, jokingly pretended to shun 
the dark domains of the firemen. Jagged 
splashes of red lead failed to confine the erup- 
tion of rust streaks along her top sides, and 
her white-topped blue funnel had a weary list 
to starboard that smokestack guys could not 
correct. If President Davitt had but known it, 
his wasa lucky theory, for Heidel was the only 
shipmaster on his pay roll who would have 
gone in the old craft. 

But, afloat as well as ashore, it is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways, and such 
a ramshackle command had its compensations. 
If Heidel was not man enough to skipper one 
of the firm’s new ships, he could not be ex- 
pected to set the maritime world agog with the 
achievements of the Thalia—a ship with the 
‘*1882’” on the brass top of the capstan worn 








“LOWER AWAY THE BOATS!” 





dim. Although critics might attribute the 
delays of a voyage to Heidel’s prudence, delib- 
eration, sluggishness, —call it what they might, 
—those delays were generally owing to boiler 
trouble, a broken bearing, or a dropped pro- 
peller blade. . 

Truly, Heidel’s command had its compensa- 
tions. One of them was that he should feel 
no compunction about anchoring in twelve 
fathoms of water in Vineyard Sound when a 
black, dripping fog blew in from the mazes of 
Nantucket Shoals just after dark one night. 
The consignees in New York were in a hurry 
for their cargo of potatoes from Prince Edward 
Island, but Captain Heidel thought he was 
serving their interests as well by bringing up 
off Nobska, and waiting there for a more aus- 
picious chance to thread the gloomy reaches of 
teeming Long Island Sound. 

So he let his starboard chain run out to the 
forty-five-fathom shackle, dutifully doubled 
his anchor watch, hung riding lights for- 
ward and aft in accordance with Article II 
of the International Rules, and turned in with 
the fog bell dinning in his ears at the one- 
minute intervals prescribed by those same 
rules. He had the satisfied feeling of having 
done all that a careful skipper should do. 

‘*Call me if it breezes up,’’ he said. 

It was otherwise with Capt. Thomas Winch 
of the magnificent new steamer Melpomene, 
which plunged into the fog off Montank Point. 
Under hatches he carried a mammoth cargo of 
Trinidad asphalt that was due in Boston on 
the morrow, and he had the prospect of making 
an exceptionally quick passage from Port of 

Spain. Besides, the Melpom- 
ene was equipped with the 
newest substitutes for fogless 
vision. So Captain Tommy 
stifled a sneaking desire to 
come to anchor without fur- 
ther groping through the pall 
of wetness, and obeyed those 
sections of the International 
Rules that told him to pro- 
ceed at a moderate speed, and 
to sound a prolonged blast of 
the whistle at intervals of not 
more than two minutes. Be- 
fore he lost the red and white 
flash of the light on Gay 
Head, he picked up the sub- 
marine bell on Vineyard 
Sound Lightship, and then 
he felt that his temerity had 
been justified. 

Indeed, it cannot be said 
that Captain Tommy was 
actually in doubt at any time 
about the wisdom of going 
along, for his satisfaction in 
his ship was only exceeded by his satisfaction 
in himself. To be consistently favored of for- 
tune and to be in command of a nine-thou- 
sand-ton ship at the age of twenty-eight are 
blessings not conducive to modesty. No one 
who had seen Captain Tommy as he gracefully 
twirled his mustaches and strutted importantly 
about the brass-bound bridge of the Melpom- 
ene ever considered him modest. 

In the strong tide of the fairway the Thalia 
sheered ceaselessly. Her taut cable thrummed 
and vibrated ; the great barred links sawed and 
grated in the hawse pipe, and the noise re- 
sounded dully through the iron hull. A string 
of serpentine, phosphorescent bubbles trailed 
into the thickness of the fog. There was no 
breath of wind. From the ship’s hold came 
the muffled clank of a slice bar dropped on 
the steel floor of the stokehold. The big lan- 
tern high on the forestay shone out bravely 
on the mist that sifted close by, but lost itself 
above the devoted heads of the anchor watch— 
a fact that seemed to cast doubt upon the effi- 
ciency of the lantern at any distance from the 
craft. The fogbank was all-devouring. 

‘‘A man might jest as well take and lay 
down in the middle of Broadway as let go a 
mudhook here in the ship channel on a night 
like this!’’ grumbled Seaman Toplift of the 
anchor watch. ‘‘No wonder the authorities 
are tryin’ to put a stop to it!’ He yanked 
the bell tongue in a vicious tattoo as a tug, 
feeling her way south somewhere near by, 
again droned out her one long and two short 
blasts in a perfunctory monotone. 

‘* ?Twouldn’t have been no picnic pickin’ a 
berth in the Haven to-night,’’ said Seaman 
Marlin. ‘‘A man would be apt to trim off 
half the flying jib booms between the Chops. 
You could cut this fog with a knife.’”’ 

‘*T wisht I was back to home on the farm!’’ 














muttered Toplift, as he jerked the bell in 
vindictive answer to the hoarse blasts of an- 
other steamer that was approaching from the 
southward. 

‘* Ain’t so very far from us, is she?’’ ob- 
served Marlin. ‘‘It’s the Metropolitan boat 
starboardin’ his helm to the tug, I cal’late.”’ 

‘‘Starboardin’ yer grandmother! He ain’t 
nowheres near the tug!’’ scoffed Toplift. 
‘‘Youask the mate. Those whistles mean he’s 
balled up and stopped his engines, and he’s no 
Metropolitan boat, neither !’’ 

“‘T know better !’’ said Marlin, angrily. 

The strange steamer snorted again, nearer 
than ever. 

‘* You fellers quit scrappin’ and keep 
poundin’ that bell!’? said Seaman Tarr, a 
little nervously. ‘‘I ain’t sure but we’d better 
call the old man. Seems to me that feller’s 
monkeyin’ round a little close for comfort. ’’ 

Two more blasts boomed from out the inky 
bank. ‘The tug replied dutifully. 

‘*He’s stopped again!’’ said Toplift, deri- 
sively. ‘‘Guess you ain’t no cause to get 
skeered of that feller. He dunno his elbow from 
a hole in the ground. And you’d wake the 
poor little cap’n for that! You’d have the 
mate on your back if you did!’’ 

Then came three short blasts, and the faint 
clang of bells in an engine room, followed by 
a confusion of excited voices, and the throb of 
a violently churning screw. 

‘*He’s full speed astern! He’s goin’ to hit 
the tug!’’ cried Marlin. ‘‘Hang this fog, 
anyway! Here’s a show goin’ on right under 
our noses, and we not goin’ to see it!’’ 

‘*Are you so sure of that?’’ said Tarr, with 
sudden earnestness, as he leaped from the fore- 
castle-head. The dozing mate came to his 
senses on the bridge. A square of light flashed 
out on the blackness as the door of the captain’s 
stateroom banged open, and Captain Heidel 
sprang out, wild-eyed and disheveled. 

‘*Steamer and tow in trouble on port bow, 
sir!’’ cried Marlin. ; 

‘‘Great Cesar, I should say so!’’ exclaimed 
Captain Heidel. ‘‘Close collision bulkheads! 
Lower away the boats!’’ 

And then a red light winked out of the 
murk to port, and a towering black hull side- 
swiped the Thalia with an impact that listed 
her whole broadside under, and threw eighteen 


men on their faces. Then the vessel vanished | 


quickly in the misty chaos astern, amid a 
babel of incoherent cries. 

Now, according to maritime usage, a master 
may not abandon his ship until he knows 
beyond doubt that he cannot save her. Cap- 
tain Heidel had simply ordered away the boats 
asa matter of precaution, for he fully intended 
to stand by until the last gun was fired. But 
Kennell, the first mate, felt that no ship of the 
Thalia’s age could survive such a crash, col- 
lision bulkheads or no; he had serious mis- 
givings as to the specific gravity of potatoes, 
and he was not going to see suicide done 
before his eyes if he could help it. 

So in a few minutes after the smash the 
eighteen men of the Thalia found themselves 
very willingly resting on their oars in the 
small boats, and waiting for the patriarch of 
the Merchants’ Freighting Company to sink; 
and Capt. William Heidel found himself very 
unwillingly deposited in the stern sheets of 
his own gig, whither he had been transferred 
by Kennell, the big first mate, himself. 

‘*Mr. Kennell, ’’ said Captain Heidel, gravely, 
‘‘your conduct highly unbecomes an officer 
and a gentleman, and I shall see that you are 
summarily removed from the post of responsi- 
bility you have oceupied.’’ 

‘*Looks to me like God Almighty has saved 
you the trouble, sir,’’ said Kennell, cheerfully, 
feeling himself now irretrievably beyond the 
pale. ‘‘Better haul off a little, sir, don’t you 
think? She’s bound to kick up a row when 
she goes down. ’’ 

‘*Tt makes very little difference to me, sir,’’ 
said Heidel, bitterly. ‘‘Do as you and your 
mutineers think best. I should esteem it a 
great favor, however, if first you would put 
me aboard my ship again. ’’ 

‘‘Nothing doing, sir!’’ said the chief muti- 
neer, decisively. 

As for Capt. Thomas Winch of the Melpom- 
ene, he would have it afterward that his 
entire crew got into boats in their eagerness 
_to rescue the crew of the smaller ship; but 
when Captain Heidel and his crew stumbled 
upon the Melpomene half an hour after they 
had lost the abandoned Thalia in the fog, 
they found Captain Tommy’s pet spaniel shut 
in the chart room. That gave the lie to the 
story, for it is not at all probable that Captain 
Tommy, if he had been embarking on a gen- 
uine life-saving expedition, would have left 
such a fine retriever behind. Moreover, 
Number One hold was full of water, and the 





tipsily into the harbor of Vineyard Haven; 
and Captain Winch beached the Thalia on 
the ragged shore of Cuttyhunk—a very un- 


necessary proceeding. 
President Davitt said crisply, when he was 
summoned by telegraph: ‘‘Since you have 
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HE powerful influence of foreign missions 
is impressing itself upon the students of 
modern history, and especially upon those 

who are following the improvement in colonial 
administration and the growth of popular gov- 
ernment in the Oriental world. The agents of 
Christian denominations, fired with an earnest 
desire to instil into the minds of non-Christian 
peoples the gospel of Christianity, have pushed 
the outposts of their faith to the uttermost 
corners of the earth, and in their increasing 
number and the development of their influence 
we can now trace nation-wide changes of 
thought and standards of living that have 
the utmost significance in the progress of the 
world. ; 

It is common knowledge that money spent 
upon foreign missions in early days was grudg- 
ingly contributed by all except those who were 
moved by a specific and devout desire to put 
the religion of Christ into the breasts of the 
heathen. Many who were willing to con- 
tribute to churches, domestic missions and all 
the charities at home that the church fostered 
could see little hope of a general spread of 
Christian civilization among the millions of 
pure savages, and the other millions of those 
who had well-defined and even more ancient 
religions than ours. It is an interesting study 
to review in each of the non-Christian coun- 
tries the growth and development of Christian 
foreign missions, and the way in which the 
presence of those missions has affected the 
value of the individual as a member of society, 
the status of women, and many social and 
political conceptions. The influence of mis- 
sions in these respects has been altogether out 
of proportion to the number of persons con- 
verted to Christianity. 


THE ORIGINAL PURPOSE. 


RIGINALLY, a foreign Christian mis- 
sion made its only purpose the establish- 
ment of churches and the teaching of 

the principles of Christianity. But gradually 
the missionaries were led by their experience, 
their defeats and their disappointments to adopt 
a less direct, but a broader and more effective, 
method of spreading Christian civilization, its 
standards of morality, and its religion. 

The creation of a Christian literature by the 
translation of the Bible and other books was 
accompanied or soon followed by the introdue- 
tion of the printing trade and the printing 
press, and then generally by other industrial 
pursuits. Indeed, the early Christian mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines, and among the 
Indians of this country and Canada, taught 
the natives agricultural pursuits, and laid the 
foundation for agricultural wealth. 

However, you cannot give vogue to a litera- 
ture, and you cannot give doctrines successful 
influence and convincing effect, without some 
education that shall enable converts to under- 
stand them. That need led to the establish- 


| ment of schools, of academies, and indeed, in 


many cases, of universities and theological 
schools. The whole educational system in. 
India, which the English were not too eager 
to introduce, is an outgrowth of the mission 
schools that were established there by the 
American and English missionary societies. 
Of course schools are expensive. We cannot 
find anywhere in modern life any more self- 
sacrificing efforts and successful achievements 
in the husbanding of money resources and the 
making of them effective for the maintenance 
of schools than in the case of the missionary 
schools in China, India, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and other missionary fields. In 
an education that begins in childhood and 
continues into early manhood, the opportunity 
for making a Christian out of the pupil is 
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exceptional, arid is generally improved. 
The thorough training and scientific knowl- 
edge of the medical missionaries and the estab- 


picked your own commands, you may keep 
them. Heidel, we’ll take the Melpomene to 
New York for repairs. Winch, you are to be 
transferred to the Thalia. But, you rattle- 
brained young whipper-snapper, the Thalia 
shall lay her bones where she is for all of me. ’’ 
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MISSIONS 
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missionaries to preach that the people should | 
‘*render to Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s,’’ and 
therefore that they should obey the laws and 
respect the constituted government of the 
country. . 
Whenever the government assumes unjust or 
immoral prerogatives, or seeks to enforce im- 
proper or unjust penalties, the missionaries 
ought to interfere and protest, and they gen- 





erally do so. Usually the rulers realize that 
the Christian converts, having been taught | 
intelligent and real obedience to constituted 
authority, make the best subjects or citizens. 
For that reason there is much less interference 
with the missionary now than in the past. 


“BY THEIR WORKS.” 


NE consequence of missionary activity 
O is the sending of native youths to 

America or to Europe for instruction. 
These men often become thoroughly 
imbued with American or European ideas, 
and return with a desire to introduce into 
their native country some elements of our 


in America and in 


young 
Although the number of converts to Chris- 
tianity may be comparatively small, the politi- 
cal influence of the missions is large. 
missions generate new schools of political 


Sometimes there arises a wild and uncon- 
trollable hostility among the natives against all 
foreigners. Usually this hostility manifests 
itself first against the Christian missionary and 
the convert to Christianity. Such an uprising 
as the Boxer rebellion was a reactionary move- 
ment, designed to eliminate the influence of 
Christian missions, to close the door against 
foreign influence, to rehabilitate ancient cus- 
toms and ideas, and to revert to the old abuses, 
governmental and domestic, against which the 
Christian missions had been working. 

Now, within a short ten years after the 
rebellion, we have in China a reverse move-. 
ment toward a poptlar government. It is 
inspired by the more modern ideas of Chinese 
of advanced and liberal thought, who are 
laboring with intense energy to reconcile this 
old people, with traditions of thousands of 
years, to some form of republican government 
that shall be able to exercise the authority 
necessary to maintain it, and that at the same 
time shall receive from the people whom it 
controls the sympathetic assistance and sup- 
port essential to its continued usefulness. 


FROM MY OWN EXPERIENCE. 





ANY books have been written that con- 
tain criticisms of missionaries. Naval | 
officers, and sometimes even foreign 

ministers, have felt called upon to assert that | 
missionaries are unsafe as counselors, and that 
they are tactless in their efforts to substitute | 
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are willing to make every sacrifice for the 
cause they represent. They are men who 
know well the characteristics of the people with 
whom they deal. They learn their language, 
they study their peculiarities, and they train 
themselves to conciliatory methods. The very 
history of their broadened activities shows 
their practical methods. The bishops, and 
the heads of missions in the various countries, 
are trained diplomatists, and have learned 
much of statesmanship in their study of native 
conditions. I know of many instances in 
which the greatest self-restraint and tact have 
been exercised in order to prevent an outburst 
that would make such a cleavage between 
governmental authority and the representative 
missionaries as could hardly be closed for a 
decade. 

Governments, knowing that the Christian 
missionaries are not insurgents against consti- 
tuted authority, are beginning to feel that the 
leaders of such movements can be employed to 
further important governmental plans. For ex- 
ample, Bishop Harris was one of the warmest 
friends that Marquis Ito had, and was of great 
assistance to him in his efforts to solve the diffi- 
cult questions growing out of the annexation of 
Korea to Japan. Recently, in prosecutions of 
certain leading Koreans for conspiraey against 
the Japanese government, there have been 
crises in which it seemed that the Japanese 
authorities and the representatives of the mis- 
sionary bodies would inevitably clash; but up 
to this time all conflict has been avoided— 
largely owing to the good sense, the diplomatic 
ability and the statesmanlike views of the 
leaders of the American missionary societies. 

My personal observation of foreign mis- 
sions is confined chiefly to China and the Phil- 
ippines. Over three hundred years ago, under 
the auspices of Philip II, and for the purpose 
of bringing the Philippine people into Chris- 
tianity, Legaspi went to Manila, and estab- 
lished the capital of the islands there. He 
took with him Urdaneta, an Augustinian 
monk of the Recollet order, and four others. 
Without violence they spread the Christian 
doctrine throughout the islands. So the people 
of the Philippines became the only Oriental 
people who are Christians. But in the three 
hundred years in which Spain had control of 
the islands, the exclusion of every denomina- 
tion except the Roman Catholic deprived that 
chureh of the healthy spirit of emulation that 
makes a church live and grow and win inflw- 
ence by works and conciliation rather than by 
authority. When, therefore, owing to the 
change of sovereignty, complete religious free- 
dom was introduced into the islands, a great 
opportunity was offered to all the denomina- 
tions to enter, and to spread the influence of 
Christian doctrine more fully than ever. 


THE MISSIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Ts emulation between churches has made 
for better things. Although the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its buildings and 
its traditional control, is the great moving 
religious foree in the islands, the Methodist, 
the Presbyterian and the Baptist denomina- 
tions are greatly helping the cause of general 
religion by establishing schools and churches. 
The churches and hospitals that are founded 
by foreign missions in the Philippines have 
done much to raise the standard of comfort 
and reduce the suffering among the peuple. 

No man ean realize the great influence for 
good that the churches can exercise until he 
exercises executive authority at the head of a 
government like that of the Philippine islands, 
as I did for four years. This experience com- 
pletely changed my views of the benefit of 
foreign missions and their usefulness in the 
spread of Christian civilization. Therefore, 
when I am called upon in any proper way to 
express my opinion upon this subject, I gladly 
seize the opportunity to aid in a cause that 
is working not only for the Christian religion 
as a religion, but for the better condition of 
men and women all over the world. 

In the preparation of this article I have 
examined the reports of the leading missionary 
associations in this country and Europe, and 
I am delighted to know of the great contribu- 
tions that are made to this cause each year. 
The sums contributed in one hundred years 
by one denomination amount to $40,000,000. 
Yearly contributions, ranging according to the 
denomination from $800,000 to $1,500,000, 
show the vitality of the movement. Yet the 
appeals that have brought out these funds 
show the growing inadequacy of current con- 
tributions to meet the increasing expenses that 
result from the broadened activities of the 
missions. 

Of course those who are engaged in this 
great work are buoyed up by the enthusiasm 


Melpomene was tipped by the head to an/ lishment of hospitals by them have had aan alien religion for one with which people | of the religious spirit, by the consciousness of 


alarming degree. 

On the other hand, when Captain Tommy 
and his luckless castaway followers unshipped 
oars alongside the Thalia, and scrambled 
aboard, ostensibly still searching for survivors, 
they found that, although she had been stripped 
of most of her midship superstructure, she was 
not less seaworthy than usual below the water 
line. The fight is not always to the strong. 

When the fog cleared the next morning, 
Captain Heidel steered the Melpomene very 








most important influence. Native schools and 
medical hospitals have become nuclei about 
which Christian influence? center, and from 
which they radiate; and no matter how many 
so-called ‘‘rice Christians’’ there may be, no 
matter how many partake of the benefits of 
the schools and of the hospitals and still 
remain out of the Christian communion, they 
cannot fail to be impressed by the spirit of 
these Christianizing institutions. 

Of course it is proper for Christian 








| have been satisfied for thousands of years. 


I do not wish to pronounce perfect every- | 
thing that missionaries have done. No doubt | 
there are among them emotional persons and | 
persons of little judgment. But with very 
considerable opportunity to judge, from four | 
years’ experience in the Orient, and from 
contact with many missionaries in the Philip- 
pines, I feel justified in saying that they are 
generally persons of high character, high intel- 
ligence, high standards of living—persons who 





duty well done, and by the sense of noble seif- 
sacrifice; but we must not overlook the burdens 
they have to carry, the diseases to which they 


are liable, the lack of ordinary comforts to 


which they are subjected, and the homesick- 
ness that frequently becomes a real illness of 
body and mind. ‘Time was when the unthink- 
ing citizen looked upon a missionary as an 
enthusiastic sort of ‘‘crank’’ who was leading 


a more or less idle life going through the 


motions of teaching religion to people who 
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could not understand it. Such a conception is | trade in the Orient, in Africa, or in any of the| back farm on the Gibsontown road. 
it does injustice to the men and | countries called barbarous, there is no mani- | had told him about the reported sale. 


outworn ; 


women who carry the flag of Christian civiliza- | festation of a moral standard that would lead 
the people of those countries to embrace 


tion, who give a tendency to individuaiism, 


and thus to popular self-government the world | 


over, and who are putting into practical opera- 
tion before the eyes of those they would influ- 
ence the beneficent doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. They are 
the pioneers of Christian civilization. 

We have been in the habit of supposing that 
our civilization was extended by our trade. 
Those of us who have been permitted to stand 
in places where we could see the contact in 
trade between the Christian and non-Christian 
races know that it affords a very slow, uncer- 
tain, and impracticable method of extending 
the influence of our civilization. It is too gen- 
erally the truth that the aspect of the Chris- 
tian trader that the pagan trader sees is not 
one to commend to him either the Christian 
or his religion. Christian nations themselves, 
in dealing with the ignorant heathen of other 
countries, have too often encouraged trade by 
trying so to limit it that the Christian bought 
at a low price and sold at a high one. In our 
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N those days the one 
| light that shone 

through the dark- 
ness of Paul’s hard life 
was the sturdy and un- 
faltering friendship of 
the daughter of the 
house, Ruth Gifford. From some remote 
ancestor, it may be,—certainly it was from 
neither of her parents,--she had inherited a 
sympathy for all weak 
and overburdened crea- 
tures, whether the beasts 
of the farm, or the hu- 
man beings that toiled 
there. She befriended 
Paul whenever the 
chance arose. And in 
the boy’s heart there 
grew up a feeling of 
loyalty and a devotion 
to this child that never, 
to the last day of his life, 
departed from him. 

She met him that No- 
vember afternoon when 
he was staggering home 
with the bag of buck- 
wheat flour on his shoul- 
der; he was turning 
from the roadway into 
the path that led to the 
kitchen door. She saw 
that the burden was too 
great for him, and begged 
him to lay it down for a 
moment aud rest. The 
rising wind was blowing 
her curls about her face ; 
her eyes were big and 
tender with sympathy. 

‘*Never mind,’’ she 
said; ‘‘when you get to 
be a big man they won’t 
dare to treat you in this 
way.’ 

‘*When I get to bea 
big man,’’ replied the 
boy, gravely, ‘‘I won’t 


be white and pink like this, and then I’ll be| burden again and started toward the house; 
treated as other men are. All it needs to| but the burden that pressed down upon his 


change me is money. Sandy MeTavish said | 
so, and he knows.’’ 

‘*How much money, Paul?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. Mr. MeTavish didn’t 
know. Maybe a hundred dollars. Maybe five 
hundred. I don’t care how much it is, I’m 
going to get it.’’ 

She looked up at him anxiously. ‘‘Paul,’’ 
she said, ‘‘you—you mean you’re going to get 
it honestly, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, I suppose so. 
about any other way. I suppose I’ll get it 
honestly. ’’ 

‘‘Of course. Father says that no dishonest 
dollar ever did any one any good, and that all 
boys and ‘girls should learn that the first 
thing. You know he’s very honest, father is.’’ 

The boy looked at her incredulously. All 
the wrongs he had suffered at Lyman Gifford’s 
hands rose up before him. Hamilton Polley’s 
bitter tirades swept back into his mind. 

‘‘Oh, is he?’’ he cried, impulsively. ‘‘Did 
your father get all his money honestly? And 
all his land and houses and barns and every- 
thing? Is the money he’s making from my 
work while he’s treating me like a slave honest 
money? Ham Polley calls it blood money.’’ 

**Paul |’? 

She looked up at him with eyes that showed 
both grief and anger. 

aul realized what he had said, and was 
sorry and ashamed. 


‘Ruth! I didn’t mean it. I ought not to 
have said it. I’m sorry. I know he’s good 
to you. I know —’’ 


But Ruth, with a defiant face, was backing 
away from him. 
**You’ve said it. 


You’re a bad boy! I will 


I hadn’t thought | 


| only in the widened activities of our foreign 














In the same moment | 


| for the evening fire. 


Christianity as a particularly noble religion. 
We can find the explanation of Christian influ- | 
ence and the progress of Christian civilization | 
missions, which are supported by the sym- | 
pathetic assistance of the existing local govern- 
ments, native or colonial. 

Foreign missions have awakened national 
interest in the welfare of those Oriental and 
African peoples who are to enjoy a more civi- 
lized future. I believe that the United States 
has reached such power and prestige, and has 
such wealth, that it can afford to help these 
struggling races, even at the risk of assuming 
some additional responsibility. 

We cannot exercise power without responsi- 
bility. Our foreign missions have led us on 
and have shown where good work can be done. 
We should not retreat from our obligation, 
but should act the part of a good and benefi- 
cent international neighbor whenever our aid 
is sought by a struggling nation. 
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not speak to you 

again!’? And she did 

not speak to him for 
many years. 

So his quick tongue 

si and his harsh words 

had deprived him of 

his one friend in the household. The loss of 

Ruth’s friendship would make his life even 





more desolate than before. He shouldered his 
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GIFFORD'S VOICE ROSE AS HE WENT ON. 


heart: in that moment of despair was greater 
than any physical burden that he had ever 
borne. 

When, in the gathering dusk, he entered the 
kitchen door, Mrs. Gifford began to scold him 
for being late. Then his master came in and 
ordered him to go out to the barn and throw 
down hay for the cattle. Gifford told him to 
be sure to stop at the smokehouse on his way 
back, and smother the corncob fire there, lest, 
in the high wind that was blowing, it should 
flame up and set fire to the building. 

So Paul went to the barn, and feeling his 
way in the darkness, climbed up into the hay. 
He threw down fodder for the cattle, and car- 
ried it to the sheds. All the time he kept 
repeating, ‘‘ Why don’t you cut stick and 
run???’ 

Why not, indeed? He was going some time; 
why not now? Why not this very night? 
The sweet and daring thought grew with 
amazing quickness, and filled his mind. It 
crowded out all other thoughts. 

It crowded out his master’s order about the 
fire in the smokehouse. Forgetting it com- 
pletely, Paul trudged back to the house through 
the gathering darkness, under the ragged and 
scurrying cloud drifts, to perform his final 
tasks for the day. 

First he must carry wood into the sitting | 
room and pile it up in the corner of the fireplace 





When he came into the room, staggering | 
under his burden of wood, he saw a stranger | 


| sitting at the table with Lyman Gifford, and | 


as he laid the sticks in place, he heard scraps | 
of their conversation. Evidently the stranger 
was the man who had bought Mr. Gifford’s | 


James 


When Paul came in with another load of 
wood, Mr. Gifford was counting some bank 
bills. He scrutinized every note that he 
counted with great care, for in those days of 
state banks it was easy to be deceived as to the | 
value or validity of bank notes. Indeed, he | 
refused to accept some of the bills, and made | 
the stranger replace them with others. 

‘*That’s five hundred down,’’ said Mr. 
Gifford, when he had finished counting the 
money ; ‘‘and on the first day of January you 
pay me five hundred more with interest, and 
after that — 

He did not complete the sentence. There 
was a sudden commotion outside; some one 
was shouting. Then Mrs. Gifford plunged | 
into the room. 

‘*Lyman!’’ she cried. ‘‘The .smokehouse | 
is on fire! We'll all be burned to death!’’ 

She dropped into a chair and pressed her | 
hand against her heart. Mr. Gifford crumpled | 
up the money, thrust it hurriedly into a little 
drawer in the upper part of the writing desk, 
closed and locked the drop leaf, and rushed 
from the room; the stranger followed him. 

Paul, realizing his guilt, stood stuhined with 
fright. When Mrs. Gifford rushed in, it had | 
flashed on him, even before she had spoken a 


} 





word, that the smokehouse had taken fire as | 


a result of his carelessness. What would be 
the penalty? 


He did not wait to answer his own question. | 


Recovering his presence of mind, he dashed 
out through the kitchen into the yard. He 
seized a pail that was standing there, filled 
it from the rain barrel under the eaves, and 
ran and threw the water on the fire. He 


repeated the process until the barrel was | 


empty. The two men, reinforced by James 
and Melissa, were also fighting 
the fire with every means at 
their command. But 
smokehouse, dry as a dead | 
leaf, and charred by the heat 
of many smouldering fires, was | 
doomed. So, too, were doomed 
the dozen plump hams that) 
were suspended from its joists. | 
Fortunately, the building was | 
isolated; even the high wind | 
that was blowing did not carry | 
the flames far enough to en- | 
danger any of the other farm | 
buildings. 

But the flying sparks and | 
cinders had still to be watched, | 
and the smoking ruins 
drenched, as a_ precaution 
against further danger. When 


guard the smouldering ruins. 
As yet Lyman Gifford had said | 
nothing to him about the cause | 


follow a fault with immediate 
reproof, or an offense with quick 
retribution. Mr. Gifford pre- 
ferred to take time to prepare 
his words of condemnation and 
to decide what punishment to 
inflict. 

As Paul paced up and down 
beside the smokehouse ruins, it 
occurred to him that now would 
be the time to ‘‘eut stick and 
run,’’ now, before the hour of retribution should 
come. And then the manliness in him pre- 
vailed. He felt that this disaster was owing | 
wholly to his neglect, and that it was his duty | 
as a man to remain and accept the conse- 
quences of his fault. 

For a long time he walked back and forth 
in the cold and darkness, thinly clad, shiver- 
ing to the marrow of his bones, apprehensive 
and despairing. 

Then Lyman Gifford came out to him. He 
carried a lantern; and when he reached Paul 
he held the lantern up so that the light of it 
shone full on the boy’s face. He spoke delib- 
erately enough, but his voice was harsh and 


angry: 

‘*Well, what have you to say?’’ 

‘*Nothing, except that it was my fault. 
sorry. I forgot to smother the fire.’’ 

‘‘Of course you forgot. And if you’re not 
sorry you will be. But what I want to- know 
is what you propose to do about it. My 
smokehouse is burned up. A dozen hams 
are destroyed. What do you propose to do 
about it?’” 

Gifford’s voice rose as he went on, and 
Paul could see that he was excited and 
angry. 

‘I’m willing to do anything I can,’’ replied 
the boy. ‘‘I don’t know that there’s much I 
can do. I haven’t any money, and there’s 
no one to let me have any, and I work now as 
hard as I can.’’ 

‘*You don’t have to tell me how hard you | 
work; that’s all your kind are fit for. You 
don’t have to tell me you’re a pauper; I know 
it. You don’t have to tell me that your 
drunken father can’t furnish you with money ; 
the whole county knows that.’’ 

‘*You have no right to say that to me, Mr. | 


I’m 


the | 


the rest of the family returned | 
to the house to eat a belated 
supper, Paul was left alone to} 


of the fire. But Paul knew that | 
it was not his master’s habit to | 


Gifford,’’ said Paul, trying to speak steadily. 
‘*T’m your apprentice, but I’m not your slave. ’’ 

The man’s anger got completely beyond his 
control. ‘‘I’ll teach you what you are!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘ You pauper brat! You white- 
haired monstrosity:!’’ 

By the light of the lantern Paul could see 
that Gifford’s face was distorted with rage, 
and that his free hand was clenched as if to 
strike a blow. Yet the boy was not afraid. 
A new spirit of defiance and fearlessness had 
sprung up within him, and he dared to say 
things that he had never before dreamed of 
saying. 

‘*T’ll pay you for the damage I’ve done,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Some day I’ll pay you, and I’ll 
pay you double if you want; and some day 
you’ll pay me, and pay me double, for the 
things you’ve said to me to-night; and that’s 
just as sure as we both live!’’ 

Beside himself with rage, Mr. Gifford thrust 
|out his arm; with a grip of steel he caught 
the boy by the neckband of his shirt, and 
choked and shook him unmercifully ; then he 
| dragged him to the kitchen of the farmhouse. 
| With one final thrust, he threw him on the 
| floor, and strode on into the sitting room. The 
boy, released from the grip of his master, 
sprang to his feet and stood erect, with his eyes 
blazing, and his heart hot with indignation. 
| It was the first time in his life that any 
| grown person had laid violent hands on him, 
and the thing angered him beyond measure. 
Besides, Mrs. Gifford and Melissa were in the 
kitchen when he was dragged in and thrown 
to the floor, and had seen his humiliation. 
And that was unbearable. 
| ‘**]7¢ serves you right!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Gifford. ‘‘Such a shamefully careless boy— 
letting Mr. Gifford’s property burn up, after 
all he’s done for you, and giving me such a 
turn with my weak heart. Go to bed this 
minute, and don’t let me hear another word 
from you till morning!’’ And she bustled 
from the room. 
| Melissa would have given the boy some food, 

but he did not want toeat. A stronger passion 
than hunger possessed him now. Obeying his 
own impulse rather than Mrs. Gifford’s com- 
| mand, he climbed up the attic stairs to his 
|dark room. He felt for the broken chair and 
sat down on it, and gripped the edge of the 
| seat with his hands; he stared into the dark- 
ness, and tried to think. He did not attempt 
| to excuse his carelessness. He frankly admit- 
| ted to himself that he was to blame for the 
loss to his master.; but he had been outraged 
in body and in soul; and this night must see 
his connection with Lyman Gifford severed. 
| This night he must ‘‘cut stick and run away.’’ 
| Hamilton Polley had advised him to go ‘‘to 
Jersey.’? But where was Jersey, and how 
long would it take him, walking by night and 
hiding by day, to get there? And what would 
ihe eat on the way? And if by great good 
fortune he should reach that place, would he 
/not still be the ‘‘white-haired monstrosity’’ 
that Lyman Gifford had called him, subject as 
always to ridicule and scorn and oppression? 
Oh, if only he had money! If only he had 
enough to transform him into a normal Amer- 
ican boy! If only he had enough to pay his 
| way to the great city! But he had not a 
single penny in his possession. And there 
was not a person in the world whom he could 
ask for money, unless it were Hamilton Polley, 
who had promised to help him. But long 
| before he could reach Hamilton Polley’s house 
that good friend would be asleep. 

So he sat on and on, staring into the dark- 
| ness, turning these thoughts over in his mind; 
| but he could reach no conclusion. It was bit- 

| terly cold in the room, but he did not feel it. 

| His nerves tingled with excitement; his heart 
throbbed with indignation and resolve. He 
heard the clock in the kitchen strike ten. 
He heard James come stumbling up the attic 
stairs to bed. He heard some one bolt the 
kitchen door and make up the fire for the night. 
Not long afterward the monotonous sound of 
heavy snoring came from some room below. 

He rose and stretched himself, for he had 
been sitting long. The muscles of his ‘neck 
had been wrenched in the scuffle with his 
master, and were very sore. On his thigh was 
a bruise where he had struck a kitchen chair 
in falling. He unbuttoned his torn jacket, 
and had one arm already out, when a new 
thought struck him, a thought that at first he 
hardly dared admit to his mind. Neverthe- 
less he put his arm back into the sleeve of his 
jacket and sat down. And little by little, the 
new thought found lodgment in his brain. 

Had he not seen Lyman Gifford thrust the 
money paid for the back farm into a drawer 
in the top of the desk ? Suppose—just suppose— 
he should slip downstairs, make his way into 
the sitting room, pick the lock of the desk and 
take the money? He could leave the house, 
| walk to Mooresville before daylight, take the 
| early train there, and be in Jersey, or even in 
the great city of New York, before Lyman 
| Gifford had finished searching for him among 
the adjoining farms. Five hundred dollars! 
It was a fortune. It would give him a place 
shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand, heart to 
heart, with other boys, with other men. 

Stealing? Of course it would be stealing. 
But it would be stealing from Lyman Gifford, 
and had not Lyman Gifford robbed him of 























every right to which an American boy is en- 
titled? What was that old saying about ‘‘An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’? Had 
not his mother read it to him from the Holy 
Scriptures? His training and his surroundings 
had not been such as would cyltivate in him 
the fine sensitiveness of conscience that forms 
the solid foundation of American manhood. 
To Paul, that night, the question was one of 
expediency and daring rather than one of 
morals. And when he had weighed both 
sides of the question, his decision was that he 
would attempt to accomplish his unlawful 
desire. 

The kitchen clock struck twelve. He stripped 
off his soiled and torn clothing and worn-out 
boots, got out in the dark his Sunday clothes 
and put them on, took his new shoes in his 
hand, and crept downstairs in his stocking 
feet. He made his way across the kitchen by 
the light of the few dying embers in the stove, 
and then, as a new thought came into his 
mind, he turned and went back to the kitchen 
sink. Under it the tin spout that led to the 
waste barrel outside had been wired fast. He 
carefully untwisted this piece of wire, straight- 
ened it, bent one end into a short right angle, 
twisted the other end crosswise for leverage, 
and lo! he had a master key. 

Then he passed on through an open door 
into the sitting room. Here it was entirely 
dark, and he moved slowly. Once his knee 
hit the corner of a rocking-chair and made 
a trifling noise, and for a full minute he 
stood still and held his breath, He knew 
that Mr. and Mrs. Gifford’s sleeping room 
opened from the hall between this room and 
the parlor, and that the door was usually ajar. 

When he was sure that no one had heard 
the noise, he went stealthily on across the 
room. He knew the situation of the desk, 
and when he touched it he knew on what 
part of it his fingers rested. It was still 
locked. 

He inserted the key that he made from the 
wire into the keyhole, but all his efforts failed 
to make it work effectively. Then he took 
his jackknife from his pocket, ran the small 
blade along the crack where the lid closed 
till it struck the bolt, and by gentle manip- 
ulation, aided by the pressure of the key, 
sueceeded in forcing the bolt gradually back 
until, with a faint click, it dropped free from 
the socket. He had not studied locks in vain. 

Quickly he lowered the drop leaf and began 
his search for the drawer that contained the 
money. There were sev- 
eral little drawers, and 
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HE little motor boat, The Chip, 
had obtained her supply of gas- 
oline from the tank boat, Hippo, 
anchored off the club’s mooring 
ground in the lower bay of New 
York. As she turned away, the 
sharp putt! putt! of her exhaust 
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beginning its outward flow; boats 
were straightening their mooring 
lines to its pull. The sun dropped 
to the horizon; New York lay under 
an evening haze; a faint boom came 
rolling across the water from distant 














Staten Island. Then a succession of 





sounded positively cheered and re- 
freshed, and her green nose pushed 
its way saucily across the inlet toward 
her red buoy, just as if she were a conscious 
little being who was feeling very pert and 
happy after a long, cool drink. 

Billy Hanscombe threw in the high-speed 
clutch and grinned at Claude Inness, who sat 
on the forward seat with his hand on the 
wheel. Billy nodded toward the red peak of 
his anchor mark to be sure that Claude under- 
stood. It was a matter of pride with Billy to 
pick up the buoy always at the first try. 
Duly warned, Claude swung The Chip a little 
farther to port, and grasped the boat hook with 
his free hand. ; 

The last rays of the afternoon sun were 
staining the whole surface of the lower bay a 
brilliant orange. The spreading wake of the 
motor boat slashed the water with gold and 
purple ripples. As the little craft neared her 
mooring place and Billy shut off the engine, 
the shining expanse of water took on a bronze 
sheen. 

‘*T wouldn’t mind sleeping out here in the 
boat on a night like this,’’ said Claude, as 
they made fast to the buoy. 

**Seems as if it would be safe, doesn’t it?’’ 
responded Billy. 

‘*Of course! What’s likely to be dangerous 
about it?’’ 

‘Oh, nothing, I suppose. I guess father 
would hardly think we ought to take the 
chance, though. ’’ 

‘*What is there to be afraid of, here in this 
anchorage, with the cottages within hail and 
a hundred boats round us? Doesn’t anybody 
ever sleep out on the boats??? 

‘*Oh, yes; some of the fellows bunk quite 
often on the larger sailboats. But they always 
have a tender tied up astern.’’ 

‘** How about the family that’s on the 
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heavy discharges shattered the peace 
of the bay, as club after club fired its 
sunset gun and hauled down its flag. 
Lights popped up here and there. Billy looked 
again toward the club dock. 

Suddenly Claude uttered an exclamation. 
‘*Billy!’’ he cried. ‘‘Looks as if they had a 
fire there now !’’ 

‘*Where?’’ 

‘*The tank boat!’’ 

Billy’s eyes turned to the squat, fat, heavy- 
ended craft. Her red tanks and black hull 
looked like a dull dun shadow now, but the 
boy’s heart gave a great leap of apprehension 
when he saw a rose-yellow point of flame dart 
up just beside the low deck house. 

He stared, unwilling to believe his eyes. 
Many times he had heard people remark after 
sudden accidents, ‘‘Why, we were just talking 
about it when it actually happened!’’ For an 
instant he felt a direct connection between his 
idle talk with Claude and this alarming danger. 

The boys could see well enough to be quite 
certain that no one was moving about on the 
open deck. If the red tongue of fire that 
leaped and dropped and leaped again, like a 
wigwagging flag, was an uncontrolled blaze, 
no one aboard seemed to know it. 

The whole inlet was quiet, the club dock 
still vacant. Billy gasped when suddenly the 
rose flame raised its smoking head high and 
shook it, like a great, hideous snake of fire 
about to strike. 

‘** Hippo, ahoy!’’ he shouted with all his 
might. 

There was no answer and no movement on 
the threatened craft. There was a sudden 
puff of black smoke, spangled with sparks, 
from the deck of the tank boat, and a mush- 
room of thick cloud rose over the vessel. A 
dull, blowing noise, like the quick draft of 
big bellows, came to them. Then a black 
figure ran out from 
the deck house, and a 











he opened and ransacked 
three and found nothing. 
He began to think that 
Mr. Gifford had removed 
the bills to a safer 
place. Then, in the 
fourth drawer, his fin- 
gers touched the bunch 
of loosely folded bank 
notes. He thrust the 
parcel into the pocket of 
his trousers, shut the 
drawer, closed the leaf 
of the desk, and worked 
the bolt back into place. 
No professional bur- 
glar could have done the 
job with greater skill or 
more complete success. 
He did not make a single 
unnecessary or futile 
movement. He had be- 
gun the deed with calm 
deliberation, and carried 
‘it out with cold-blooded 
ingenuity ; but he never 
afterward thought of it 
without a blush of shame 
and a sense of loathing. 
To escape from the house was easy. He 
felt his way back across the sitting room into 
the kitchen, picked up his shoes from the 
place where he had left them after coming 





THE BIG GASOLINE TANKS ... 





gasoline boat?’’ said Claude. 
there all summer, don’t they ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but the Hippo’s about seventeen times 
as large as The Chip.’’ 


WERE YET UNTOUCHED. 


‘* They live | 


woman’s wild scream 
rang across the water. 

The two boys looked 
at each other. Claude 
was pale, and Billy 
knew that his face, too, 
must be white. He and 
Claude, on board The 
Chip, were the persons 
who could most surely 
and promptly bear the 
desperately needed aid. 
Yet those huge tanks of 
gasoline might explode 
at any moment. 

Billy threw back the 
hood of his engine and 
turned the gasoline cock. 
With his hand on the 
crank, he looked up, and 
saw Claude casting off. 

**Go to—her—stern !’’ 
he gasped, as he tugged 
at the flywheel in order 
to start his engine. 
Then, as the little ma- 
chine buzzed, he waved 
his hand. 

Ina moment The Chip 
was turning in a short circle. Billy thought 
| only of the tiny, helpless baby he had seen on 
|the tank boat and the running black figure 
|that had screamed. The woman was still 


downstairs, put them on, unbolted the kitchen Claude looked back at the graceless bulk of | screaming; her husband was now beside her 


door, and passed out into the cold and starless 
night. Once on the open road, he turned his 
face toward Mooresville, eight miles away. 

He did not run, he did not even hurry. He 
knew that he had plenty of time in which to 


get to the town before the morning train should 


leave, and he had no fear of his being followed. 
He started out at a steady, swinging gait, and 
kept it up as the miles grew behind him. He 
did not stop anywhere to rest. He did not 
feel tired or hungry. The lure of the future 
drew him on. 

When he reached the straggling row of 
houses that marked the entrance to Moores- 
ville, morning was at hand. Beyond the tops 
of the hills that rose precipitously on the other 
side of the stream, the sky was beginning to 
show gray. Lights were shining in some of 
the houses along the road. In a barnyard 
roosters were crowing vociferously. Now and 
then he met a man hurrying to his work, but 
no one accosted him. The pavement echoed 
to his tread as he walked steadily on. He 
turned into the main street of the town, and 
followed it to the end. And at the end lay 
the railway station. The first stage of his 
journey to freedom was completed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


| the tank boat. ‘‘It must take nerve to live with 
a couple of thousand gallons of gasoline. ’’ 
Billy glanced toward the club. He and 
Claude must wait where they were for a dinghy 
to put off from the landing there. Usually 
the man on the dock was watching for the 
| last boats to anchor; he seldom needed to be 
| hailed. To-night he was slow. Billy looked 
| about at the little anchored fleet. Apparently 





| all the usual boats were in early; every buoy | 


| had its craft, lying at the end of a slack line 
until the tide should begin to ebb. And 
apparently every boat was tenantless. Billy 
stood up to hail the shore. 

‘*What would happen if all that gasoline 
should explode at once?’’ asked Claude. 

Billy had heard that question discussed. 
‘*Father said once that if such a thing should 
happen, it would probably destroy every boat 
on the anchorage. ’’ 

‘*T’d hate to take the risk that man and his 
wife and baby take,’’ said Claude, more seri- 
ously. ‘‘I didn’t even see a tender there.’’ 

‘*The club boat takes care of them, as it 
does of us,’’ said Billy. 

The two boys looked again at the red-and- 
black tank boat. The orange color was fading 
swiftly from the water now. The tide was 





|at the rail of the boat, with the baby in his 
}arms. The fire seemed to be growing by leaps 
jand bounds. The whole end of the deck 
| house toward them seemed already ablaze. 
| The big gasoline tanks occupied the other end 
| of the boat, and were yet untouched, but the 
| fire spread as if everything aboard were oil- 
soaked. To Billy, it seemed as if the distance 
between the Hippo and The Chip’s buoy had 


the high speed. 

Claude looked once over his shoulder. Billy 
felt a vague surprise that his chum’s face was 
streaked with sweat. Then he put his hand 
to his own face, and found that it, too, was 
wet. He looked again at the tank boat. If 
they could get to it and away to the shore 
before the fire reached the gasoline, they 
would all live. If not, nothing on earth could 
save any of them! 

Ina few moments they were turning in under 
the overhanging end of the large craft. Billy 
stopped the engine and caught the line that 
the woman flung out to him. 

The woman, tall and slender and frail look- 
ing, let down a side ladder that lay flat against 
the tank boat’s hull. Billy drew The Chip 





stretched out into a terribly long space. He | 
set his teeth and jammed the engine lever into | 
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in close. The woman stepped down and over 
the gunwale into the boat. 

‘*He’s broken his ankle!’’ she gasped out 
to Billy. ‘‘The waste took fire, and he was 
trying to get us out.’’ She reached up for 
the wailing baby, which her husband was 
already lowering, by its long, loose clothing, 
into her arms. 

Billy stared up into the face of the tank- 
boat man. 

‘‘Say,’’ the man shouted, hoarsely, ‘‘some- 
body ought to open the tanks at the top! If 
that gasoline explodes, there won’t be enough 
left of this here fleet to write your name on! 
I fell through the companionway and broke 
my foot. Can you do it?’’ 

Billy’s heart stopped. He understood. Gas- 


| Oline, confined, would explode at the touch of 


fire; with the tanks open at the top, it might 
not. The whole bow of the boat seemed 
sheathed in flame now, but he ran up the 
ladder to the deck of the boat. 

The tank-boat man quickly told him how to 
raise the iron tank covers; then he let himself 
painfully over the side. 

Billy turned toward the deck house. Half 
the nearer end and all one side of it were 
ablaze, as were two or three barrels of lubri- 
eating oil and the deck about them. Along 
the far side of the cabin, however, was a 
narrow strip of deck still free of flame; it 
led to the iron ladder that climbed the nearer 
tank. 

Billy ducked behind the low side of the 
deck house, and rushed for the iron ladder. 

The moment his head came above the deck- 
house roof, the hot breath of the flame seemed 
to flow over him, and he gasped and ducked 
involuntarily. It was a good deal worse than 
he had expected. It seemed that the very 
air would scorch him before the blaze ap- 
proached. 

He drew a quick breath, and climbed as fast 
as he could. 

Reaching the end of the ladder, he stepped 
out on the broad, rounded top of the tank. 
The wide vent in the middle was large enough 
to admit a man’s body. A flat iron lid closed 
it, and was fastened in place by turnbuckles 
with hand screws. 

His hands were on the fastenings of the lid, 
and he was working with all his might, when 
a twist of the flames below swirled a fierce 
blaze against the side of the tank and up 
almost to his feet. The hot, thick smoke 
rushed into his eyes and nose, and nearly 
strangled him. And it seemed as if the whole 
side of his hand and arm and face had been 
seared. He dodged and staggered and cried out 
with the pain, and he almost fell between the 
sloping sides of the two tanks. But a sudden 
little back flow of wind carried the blaze 
away, and he began again to work at the 
fastenings. 

Two of the turnbuckles were already loose; 
the third and fourth turned easily. He 
grasped the handle of the lid and lifted with 
all his might. It rose, slipped, and slid over 
the edge, and fell toward the fire; and a 
warm, sickening stench of gasoline swept up 
into his face. 

Gasoline! It was the most inflammable and 
explosive thing of which he knew! Worse by 
far than gunpowder was that vast store of 
volatile liquid fuel under his feet! He leaped 
away to the second tank, and for a moment 
the temptation to dive off into the cool water 
below was almost too strong to resist. Would 
not the open tank explode at once? Then, 
with shaking hands, he attacked the fasten- 
ings of the second tank. 

This task was easier. The lid came off 
quickly. He stood up, and then a sudden 
great flare of fire like an opened fan seemed 
to leap up out of the smoke, and a roaring 
boom, like the discharge of a cannon, shook 
the iron under him. 

The whole air above the deck house seemed 
filled with spurts of pale blue and sapphire 
light. Something tremendously big and pow- 
erful—irresistible—suddenly caught him up 
and flung him headlong into the bay! 

He came to the surface half-dazed; the salt 
water filled his nose and throat. He struck 
out desperately, with the instinct to swim 
away from the fire. 

They picked him up—Claude and the tank- 
boat man—a minute later. They had cast off 
from the stern, had come round toward the 
bow, and had shouted to him to jump. Then 
one of the barrels of lubricating oil on the 
deck had exploded. And Billy came back to 
his full senses in the boat to find himself 
unhurt, except that he was singed a little, 
and to learn that the tank-boat man, in spite 
of his broken ankle, was running the motor- 
boat engine. 

Of course, by the time Claude turned The 
Chip up to the club dock, there were scores of 
people on the shore; and of course there were 
cheers on cheers when the story became known. 
For it was by the light of two huge, wonderful 
plumes of fire, that stood up thirty feet each 
from the opened vents of the gasoline boat’s 
tanks, that the passengers of the motor boat 
were lifted out and led up to the club piazza. 
And those fountains of yellow flame, with the 
spray of fire that drifted seaward from them, 
showed clearly enough that Billy’s work had 
been worth while. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


[2 boy who has learned how to hold his 
tongue has made a good beginning toward 
learning how to hold his job. 


NEW - YEAR resolution, like Christmas 
shopping, deserves early attention. Later, | 
it will need attention both early and late. 
M= energy is not necessarily a virtue. 
A lazy man asleep in the shade is just as 
useful as a ‘hustler’? who stirs up nothing 
but trouble. 


NE of the notable anniversaries of 1914 

will be the centenary of the ‘‘Star-Span- 
gled Banner,’’ which will fall on September 
14th. Plans are already making for a celebra- 
tion in Baltimore—for it was the flag of Fort 
McHenry, seen through the smoke of the Brit- 
ish bombardment, that inspired Francis Scott 
Key, a captive on the fleet, to write the song. 


y= is not precisely a happy new year for 
the express companies. The increase in 
the weight limit of parcel-post packages from 
twenty to fifty pounds in the first two zones, 
the admission of books to the parcel post, and 
the reduction of rates in the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth zones cannot fail to increase 
the government business at the expense of 
that of the express companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA girl has won the prize 

that the American Society for Thrift re- 
cently offered for the best definition of thrift. 
‘Thrift, ’’ she wrote, ‘‘is management of your 
affairs in such a manner that the value of 
your possessions is constantly being in- 
creased.’’ The definition may seem trite, but 
the truth it expresses needs constant emphasis. 
Saving money on one thing to waste it on 
another is not thrift. 


EW Americans who are not themselves con- 
nected with the work of missions know so 
much about the things our foreign missionaries 
are doing—particularly in the Far East—as 
does former President William H. Taft. His 
term of service as governor of the Philip- 
pines gave him every opportunity to watch 
the methods and the results of missionary 
activity at close range. He reports his con- 
clusions in ‘‘ The Growing Importance of 
Foreign Missions,’’ in this issue of The Com- 
panion. We are fortunate in being able to 
offer to our readers so interesting and impor- 
tant an article from so eminent a man. 
NE of the most novel undertakings in the 
world is the projected construction of an 
aerial cableway across the Himalayas. It 
will be about seventy-five miles long, and will 
connect the Vale of Kashmir with the plains 
of northern India. It is expected to solve the 
very serious problem of getting the valuable 
products of Kashmir to market. A similar | 
ropeway, thirty-seven and one-half miles in 
length, is soon to be built over the eastern 
range of the Andes, to connect two places in 
Colombia—Mariquita and Manizales. The 
structural steelwork for the towers and their 
supports is now being made in the United 
States. 


OST readers will be astonished to learn 

that the cost of the improvements in the 
harbor and termina] facilities on the western 
coast of North America, made in anticipation 
of the opening of the Panama Canal, is even 
greater than the cost of the canal itself. From 
San Diego northward to Prince Rupert,—at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Olympia, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria,—the United States and the Canadian 
government, the cities, the railways and pri- 
vate interests are spending about $500, 000,000 
for larger and deeper harbors, new docks and 
warehouses, and better railway terminals to 
accommodate the growing trade that is ex- 
pected. va 
D° dogs talk to one another? Have they a 

language unknown to man, by which they 
express their wishes? It seems at times as if 
they had. A valuable pointer disappeared, 
and was gone several days. At the end of 


that time a Newfoundland dog appeared at 
the door of a house in the neighborhood, and 
scratched until he attracted attention. 





The 


person who opened the door, not knowing the 
dog, closed it again; but the dog persisted, 
until at last the householder followed him. 
The dog led the way to a new house, under 
the veranda of which was the half-starved 
pointer, accidentally locked in. 


® © 


COOPERATIVE BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


ODERN boards of health require a much 
M more complex organization than the 
boards of twenty yearsago. The board 
of to-day, in addition to inspecting milk and 
plumbing, and having a general oversight over 
sanitary conditions, must maintain a laboratory 
with experts in chemistry and bacteriology ; for 
laboratory work now has an important place 
in the measures everywhere taken in the 
interest of public health. 

But this widening of the work puts the 
country town into an awkward position. 
Public opinion no longer upholds it in relying 
solely upon the local physician; on the other 
hand, it cannot keep a completely organized 
board busy, or meet the expense if it could. 
In some cases the town is able to turn over 
the whole matter to the state board of health, 
but the tradition of independence common to 
towns that have long governed themselves 
successfully makes them unwilling to submit 
to external control. The country town, instead 
of being, as it should be, the most healthful 
of places to live in, is often less healthful than 
the city. 

An experiment now making in Massachu- 
setts may help to solve this difficult problen— 
at least for such parts of the country as are 
not too sparsely settled. In the eastern part 
of the state, the authorities of a group of towns, 
which have together a population of about 
fifty thousand, unite to employ the experts 
necessary for a thoroughly efficient board of 
public health. The ‘‘board’’ thus organized 
takes over all the work in all the different 
towns. It maintains a laboratory; and it has 
a telephone, an automobile, and a motor 
cycle, so that it may get information quickly 
and act promptly. For the present year the 
coéperating towns together appropriated 
$6,300; meanwhile, the cost of the service 
actually rendered to each town is recorded, 
and that record will form the basis for an exact 
apportionment next year. 

On the immediate value of the service to 
the towns concerned, it is not necessary to 
comment. The point is: Can the plan be 
worked out in so practical a form that other 
groups of towns in the more thickly settled 
parts of the United States will be willing to 
forget local jealousies, and avail themselves of 
an arrangement that means economy and 
efficiency? Every day the value of the prin- 
ciple of cooperation becomes more widely 
recognized, in respect both to public and to 
private affairs; nowhere is it more apparent 
than in the matter of public health. 


® © 


““ SWEARING ON.” 


HE oldest platitudes have one compen- 
sating virtue—they are almost invariably 
true. Consider, for example, the common 

platitude about ‘‘swearing off’’ at New Year’s; 
it has been worn threadbare, both by moralists 
and jokers, but it is still as much to the point 
as ever. Of course swearing off is a good 
thing, whether it takes place on January 1st, 
or on any other day of the year. If any man 
finds that a date helps him to escape from 
some bad habit, by all means let him make use 
of it. Let him ‘‘swear off’? on New Year’s, 
and keep sworn off. 

Nevertheless, there is something far higher 
than swearing off. That is ‘‘swearing on.’’ 
Instead of merely eliminating what is bad, 
acquire some trait of character that is defi- 
nitely good. Engrafting is better than up- 
rooting, in habit as well as horticulture. 

Moreover, aim high, strike out boldly toward 
the uplands of character. It is praiseworthy 
to try to rise early or to meet appointments 
promptly; but it is better to strive for such 
lofty traits as patience and unselfishness. En- 
deavor to make your days—one by one—a 
little fuller, a little richer in the great things 
of life. Emerson says: 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. — 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


The lines have all of Emerson’s ‘‘mountain- 





peak ’’ quality; but, reduced to dull prose, 


they merely advise us to choose what is high 
and ennobling, instead of what is petty or 
trivial. To seize the true value that lies in 
life—that is really to live. It isa New-Year’s 
lesson that may well be pondered alike by 
statesman and grocer, financier and mechanic, 
monarch and schoolboy. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE STANDING SHOPGIRL. 


HE men who on a large scale supply the 
needs of the public usually come to 
regard their judgment of ‘‘ what the 

public wants’’ as infallible. A case in point 
is that of the shopkeeper who entertains the 
fixed idea that women will not buy of a seated 
shopgirl. 

The standing position has indeed been con- 
sidered so essential to success in salesmanship 
that in many cases shopkeepers have fought 
bills brought before state legislatures for the 
purpose of providing seats for shopgirls. At 
the present time, although such laws are on 
the statute books in most states, many shop- 
keepers evade them—as, for example, by put- 
ting all the seats required into an upper story, 
where they cannot be used. Furthermore, 
some of the state laws are so vague that they 
virtually leave it to the shopkeeper to deter- 
mine how many seats are sufficient for his 
saleswomen. Only in the very best-managed 
stores, or in their very best-managed depart- 
ments, are the girls encouraged to sit as often 
as they can. 

Probably without realizing it, shoppers do 
apply for what they want to the saleswoman 
who is standing, and do pass by her who is 
saving her strength by keeping her seat. The 
responsibility for the prejudice among shop- 
keepers in favor of the standing shopgirl rests 
upon the shoppers. 

Prolonged standing by women is now known 
as the cause of trouble serious enough to be 
reckoned among ‘‘ occupational diseases.’’ 
Even the saleswoman who may sit down with 
a clear conscience whenever she is not actually 
waiting on some one, probably has to be on her 
feet more than is good for her. Surely women, 
who do most of the shopping, should need no 
further incentive to redress the wrong they 
have done than the knowledge that they have 
done it. Let every woman desire, and show 
that she desires, that shopgirls shall have 
seats and that they shall use them, and it 
will not be long before the shopkeepers are rid 


-of their fixed idea that their shopgirls must 


always stand. 
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VICTORIANO HUERTA. 


HAT manner of man is Victoriano 
W Huerta of Mexico? No name is in 

the newspaper headlines more fre- 
quently than his, and every one knows some- 
thing of the defiant tenacity with which he 
has clung to the place that he won in so 
questionable a way; but what are the other 
traits of the man, and what are his achieve- 
ments? 

He proudly declares that he is a pure- 
blooded Aztec. To use a less romantic term, 
he is an Indian, with the virtues and the 
weaknesses of an Indian. Beyond question, 
he has physical courage, patience, endurance, 
and dignified reserve; but on the other hand, 
his enemies declare that he is cunning, treach- 
erous, intemperate, boastful, and cruel to the 
point of barbarity. 

General Huerta is fifty-nine years old. In 
his youth he attended the military school 
at Chapultepec, and for forty years has been 
in the army, fighting Yaqui Indians, bandits, 
and Mexican rebels of one kind or another. 
Before he became the head of the government 
he had attained the rank of major general, 
and at the time of President Madero’s murder 
was in command of the small faction of the 
army that was supposed to be loyal; but he 
was not the head of the Mexican army. 

Those who expected to find in General 
Huerta a second Diaz—a wise and able ruler, 
no matter how severe— were keenly disap- 
pointed in the group of soldiers and politicians 
that he gathered about him. And as for him- 
self, he quickly found that it is one thing to 
be a successful general, and quite another to 
be a successful president. There is a sugges- 
tive picture of the man in his own words at a 
recent banquet, as reported by a trustworthy 
English correspondent : 

“TI am not afraid of the gringos. Why 
should I be? If it had not been for the 
treachery of President Santa Anna in 1847 
we should have beaten the Yankees then, as 
we surely shall beat them the next time. We 
Mexicans need not be afraid of any foreign 
nation. To my mind, there are only two real 


& 
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nations in the world, besides our old Aztec 
nation. These nations are England and Japan. 
The United States is a mere hodgepodge of 
other nations. One of these days England 
and Japan and Mexico will get together, and 
after that there will be an end to the United 
States. ’’ 
* © 


A RISING TIDE. 


LMOST every grown man is either a bor- 
rower or a lender of money, and is 
consequently affected by the rate of 

interest. That rate is subject to fluctuations 
that can be compared to the movements of the 
tides. There are variations from day to day, 
or from month to month; and there are also 
great movements upward or downward, the 
effect of which can be seen only after the lapse 
of many years. 

Throughout a generation, say from 1880 
until four or five years ago, there was a slow 
decline in the rate of interest, like the ebb of 
the tide. States, cities, railways, and other 
public utilities, manufacturers and merchants 
were able to borrow on their bonds or notes 
at lower and lower rates. At the beginning 
of the period six per cent. was a fair rate for 
money lent on undoubted security ; at its close 
the best borrowers 
could get loans at four 
per cent. , or even less. 

The conditions now 
are changed. The 
tide is rising. Two 
or three years ago in 
a period of ‘‘ tight 
money’’ some large 
corporations found 
that they could not 
sell their bonds at the 
rates that had lately 
prevailed,and decided 
to sell short-term 
notes, in the hope that monetary ease would 
soon be restored. But when their notes ma- 
tured, they found that the rates were higher 
than when the notes were issued. State and 
municipal governments now have to pay much 
higher rates than they did three or four years 
ago. 

The general situation was recently set forth 
in a luminous way by Lord Milner, in an 
address delivered at London. His idea is that 
the demands for money to pay for the great 
governmental, industrial and commercial en- 
terprises of the time are so enormous that 
they cannot be met from the available supply 
of capital. That is a plausible and reasonable 
explanation, for it is merely a shrewd appli- 
cation of the principle of supply and demand. 

An interesting illustration of what is taking 
place lies in the fact that the prices of the 
securities of governments, the credit of which 
is the highest, are now exceedingly low—for a 
low price of a bond means that a higher rate of 
interest on the money berrowed is demanded. 
It is true of United States bonds, of British 
consols, and of French rentes. 

If the condition here outlined is to be con- 
tinued for. some years, every one who has to 
borrow, even those who put mortgages on 
their houses, must expect to pay higher rates. 
But when the old condition of a plethora of 
capital is restored, the tide will turn again. ~ 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE OLDEST MAMMAL.—Members of 

the staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City have found 
the complete skeleton of a mammal thousands 
of years older than any other similar skeleton 
yet found. The ectoconus, as it is called, is 
believed to have lived about three million 
years ago. According to President Osborn of 
the museum, the mastodon is modern in com- 
parison with it. ‘The ectoconus was discovered 
in New Mexico, about two thousand feet below 
the surface of the earth, in a stratum not far 
above that in which the dinosaurs of the rep- 
tilian period were found—a fact that shows 
that the mammal lived shortly after the rep- 
tilian age. To judge from the skeleton, the 
ectoconus probably resembled the wolf in size 
and shape. The animal was peculiar to North 
America, and none of its type now exists. 
Never before have mammal remains been 
found at a greater depth than twelve hundred 
feet below the surface. It is believed that a 
great river crossed New Mexico during the 
period of this ancient mammal. 

& 


RAILWAY WIRELESS. — Wireless teleg- 

raphy was successfully used on a moving 
train for the first time on November 23d. 
The train was the Lackawanna Limited, 
and the messages were sent and received 
‘while it was running at a speed of fifty miles 
an hour between Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
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Binghamton, New York. Those cities are 
sixty miles apart, but the train was in constant 
communication with one or the other of them 
throughout the entire run. The conductor of 
the train found that an extra car was needed ; 
he notified the wireless operator, who for- 
warded a message to the next station, where 
the car was in readiness when the train arrived. 
The operator’s room is in the second car from 
the front of the train. The aérial wires are 
stretched flat between the ends of each of 
the first four cars, about two feet above the 
roof. High aérials are used at the railway 
stations. The electric-light generators furnish 
eurrent, and the rails give a satisfactory 
ground connection. Mr. L. B. Foley, super- 
intendent of telegraphs of the Lackawanna 
railway, believes that wireless telegraphy will 
revolutionize railroading. He says,‘*We won’t 
do the revolutionizing this week, maybe not 
this month, but the time is coming, and it is 
not far distant, when the wireless telegraph 
on trains will make the safety and convenience 
of railroad traveling one hundred per cent. 
greater than to-day. And as a preventive of 
accidents, I think the wireless will prove of 
the greatest value.’’ ' 
& 

NSECT CATALEPTICS.—Dr. Peter 

Schmidt of the Imperial University of St. 
Petersburg has discovered that the Indian 
insect, Carausius morosus, of the family of 
Phasmide, and a near relative of our familiar 
‘twalking stick,’’ does not merely sleep, or 
feign sleep, but, con- 
trary to common 
belief, passes easily 
into a state of actual 
catalepsy or trance. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
some of the postures 
that Doctor Schmidt 
made the insects 
assume when in a 
cataleptic state. 
They remained in 
these abnormal at- 
titudes, without 
moving, for from one to four and a half hours, 
and when the trance was over, showed no sign 
of fatigue. Doctor Schmidt believes that this 
curious attribute may be regarded as an 
adaptation on the part of the insect to its 
highly developed protective resemblance. 
When in a cataleptic state, the insect stays in 
whatever position accident may place it. Its 
rigidity of course increases its likeness to a 
twig, and so increases its chance of surviving. 
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UMINESCENT ILLUMINATION.— 
There are several substances that become 
luminescent after long exposure to the rays of 
the sun, although none of them emits a bril- 
liant light. The Scientific American believes 
that this luminescence could be greatly in- 
creased if the problem were investigated with 
as much care as that given to the development 
of the incandescent gas mantle. The editor 
suggests that if a luminescent paint were 
spread on buildings exposed to brilliant sun- 
light, they would give off stored sunlight 
during the night, and thus preserve one ele- 
ment of the radiant energy of the sun. ‘‘The 
general use of such a paint would enable the 
more powerful methods of artificial illumina- 
tion to be limited to special locations, and 
confine the use of existing systems to indoor 
service and to spots where little daylight pen- 
etrates. ’’ e 


EA-SALT FERTILIZER. —Investigators 
at the Royal Agricultural Station of Mag- 
yar-Ovar, Hungary, find that sea salt mark- 
edly affects certain crops. It is generally 
supposed that sea salt is poisonous to plant 
life—an impression strengthened by the fact 
that many parts of the country near the sea are 
barren. Some plants, however, thrive well on 
soil that has been washed by the sea, and the 
Hungarian experimenters seem to prove that a 
certain quantity of sea salt acts as a stimulant 
to crops in general. According to the Chemical 
. World, the investigators fertilized some beet- 
sugar fields with sea salt, and got astonishing 
crops. The experiments will be continued, 
although the results for the last four years 
have been uniformly the same. Common salt 
is of great value when applied to light soils, 
too rich in nitrogen. English farmers use it 
on wheat fields at the rate of from two hun- 
dred to three hundred pounds an acre, applied 
before ploughing. The mineral should not be | 








used on soils that are poor in nitrogen. | 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


EFORMS IN NEW YORK.—The bills 

recommended to the legislature of New 
York by Governor Glynn, including a direct | 
primary law, a law providing for the adop- 
tion of the Massachusetts ballot and a work- 
men’s compensation law, were all passed on 
December 12th. There was little discussion | 
of any of the measures, and they were passed | 
by almost unanimous votes. —— The city | 
authorities of New York, on December 11th, | 
granted to District Attorney Whitman ten| 








thousand dollars for the expenses of his in- 
vestigation into the charges of graft in canal 
and state highway contracts. 


& 
AILWAY RATES.— The conference of 
railroad commissioners of New England 
reported, on December 15th, that the Boston 
& Maine Railroad ought to be permitted to 
increase its rates and transportation charges. 
They find the road in an-almost bankrupt con- 
dition, and charge the responsibility for the 
condition to the mismanagement of the road 
by its lessee, the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad. 

& 
NGRESS.—In the Senate the week was 
given up largely to discussion of the cur- 
rency bill. It was attacked by Senators Weeks, 
Hitcheock, Crawford and Root, and defended 
by Senators Owen, Williams and Reed. The 
Senate agreed to vote on the bill December 

19th. ° 


EACE TREATIES.—On December 15th, 
Secretary Bryan and the minister of the 
Netherlands at Washington agreed on a treaty 
that embodies the principle of arbitration as 
the present administration is endeavoring to 
apply it in treaty form. Six other similar 


treaties have been signed, but this is the first | 


with a European nation. 


® 

HICAGO SCHOOLS.—On December 

10th, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, who has 
been for several years superintendent of public 
schools in Chicago, withdrew in consequence 
of the failure of the board of education to give 
her proper support. The affair caused great 
excitement throughout the city, and the pres- 
sure on Mayor Harrison was so great that he 
has insisted on the resignation of several 
members of the board who had opposed Mrs. 
Young. ® 


EXICO.—A large force of rebels under 

Generals Villareal and Aguilar attacked 
Tampico on December 10th. Four days of 
fighting followed, the Federal garrison being 
supported by four gunboats that lay in the 
harbor. At the end of that time the rebels, 
copve't, Harrisaewnc unable to make a stand 
against the Federal artil- 
lery fire, withdrew. Rear 
Admiral Fletcher, who 
commands the American 
squadron at Tampico, re- 
ports that all foreign resi- 
dents are safe. He took 
several hundred on board 
his ships, and others went 
on board the English and 
German vessels in the 
a sa heater. TE fe reposted 
that Admiral Fletcher had occasion to protest 
against the conduct of both armies in hanging 
prisoners taken in battle. ——Refugees from 
Chihuahua declare that General Villa has 
taken several millions in loot from that city, 
largely the property of foreign residents. On 
December 16th, he announced the confiscation 
of the immense estates of the Creel and Ter- 
razas families. On the following day his army 
began a southward movement directed against 
the capital—— The Mexican congress ad- 
journed December 15th, sine die. President 
Huerta is left in the position of an absolute 
dictator. a 


—_——_ London Times declared, on 
December 12th, that following Premier 
Asquith’s conciliatory speech, conferences had 
begun between leading members of the govern- 
ment and of the opposition, with a view to 
finding some amendment to the home-rule bill 
that would be accepted by Ulster and the Irish 
Nationalists alike. 


Fim 


© 
IL CONCESSIONS.—It was announced, 
on December 13th, that the congress of 
Costa Rica had refused to confirm the oil 
contract negotiated with Lord Cowdray’s firm, 
S. Pearson & Son. The Pearson interests still 
have large concessions in Ecuador, and of 

course in Mexico. sie 


Bye —On December 14th, the island of 
Crete was formally annexed to Greece. 
In the presence of King Constantine, there 
were brilliant ceremonies at Canea to mark 
the reunion of the two lands, historically and 
even prehistorically connected, but divided 
now for seven centuries. 

& 


| “NAONA LISA”? FOUND.—The celebrated 


painting by Leonardo da Vinci, which 
was mysteriously stolen from the Louvre two 
years ago, was found in Florence, Italy, on 
December 12th. It was in the possession of 
an Italian workman named Perugia, who had 
formerly been employed about the galleries in 
the Louvre. He declared that he took the 
picture in order to revenge Italy for the spoli- 
ation of her art treasures by the French under 


Napoleon. ® 


ECENT DEATHS.—At Rome, on Decem- 
ber 16th, Cardinal Rampolla, papal secre- 
tary of state under Leo XIII, and himself a 
leading candidate for the papal chair in 1903, 
aged seventy. 
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“ Wherever I roam 

On my globe-trotting rambles 
There’s no place like home, 
And no soup like Campbell’s.” 








PH Ca . , i 
Camo UiPeet sae 








| The song 
that reached her heart 


In fact it reaches all our hearts— 
especially when they are accom- 
panied by hungry appetites and the 
near approach of the dinner hour. 

Then is the time we most keenly 
appreciate the satisfying song of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


With its inviting fragrance and 
natural color, its tasty zest which 
appeals to the most critical, and its 
wholesome nourishing after-effect 
there is indeed no other soup like it. 

Fora bisque or “Cream-of-tomato” 
prepare it with milk or cream as 
indicated on the label. You’ll find 
this no trouble at all. And you’ll 
say you never tasted anything more 
tempting. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 
21 kinds——10c a can 





Asparagus Clam Bouillon Pea 
Beef Clam Chowder Pepper Pot 
Bouillon aes Printanier 
ulienne 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo Mutton Broth Vegetable 

(Okra) Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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GREETING to the NEW-YEAR 


DyFlorencejosephineBoyce 
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)ME in, New Year, and sit beside our grate, 
We would not know the secrets that you 
bring— 
Some cloud to fall, some bitter turn of fate, 
Or all the changes you are fostering ; 
But rather in the future promise live, 
And count upon the blessings you will give. 


We know that you will whisper to the hills, 
And bring the robin to the budding bough, 
And lift the grass, and wake the little rills, 
And all the earth with eager life endow, 
And send the herds to pastures green again, 
And plant new hope within the hearts of men. 


We know that you will bring the harvest days, 
When fruit is ripe and pods are opening, 
And all the hills are purple with the haze, 
And in the stubbled fields the crickets sing; 
When yellow pumpkins gleam amid the corn, 
And plenty falls from Amalthza’s horn. 


We know that you will usher in the féte 
Of glad Thanksgiving with its hearty glee; 
Will fasten little stockings round the grate, 
And trim the branches of the Christmas tree. 
And then you will depart—a hoary wraith, 
And leave us girded with our fathers’ faith. 


® © 


THE HERITAGE. 


ANY years ago the wife of a 
M New England pastor started 
a sewing society among the 
women of the congregation. During 
her lifetime, and for a long time 
afterward, the society flourished and 
did valuable work ; but at last there 
came a period of great discourage- 
ment. It was twenty years since 
the minister’s wife had died; many things 
can change in twenty years, and the sewing 
society was no longer what it used to be. 
Finally there came a meeting when discour- 
agement reached a crisis, and the question of 
disbanding was seriously discussed. 

For a few minutes one of the old members 
listened in silence. Then she rose; the tears 
shone in her eyes. 

‘“*My friends,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘this 
sewing society was formed by Mrs. Hall.’’ 

That was all, but it was enough. At the 
mention of the loved name, discouragement 
lifted like a cloud, and courage was kindled 
once more. Disband the society that she had 
organized? It was not to be thought of. 
Eagerly they set themselves to the task of 
making their work worthy of the dear memory 
they cherished, and years later the sewing 
society was still doing splendid work. 

It is only one illustration out of many of 
the heritage that great and loving souls leave 
behind them the world over. We long to 
leave money for our loved ones,—that which 
shall give them pleasure and power,—but no 
money can give power to resist temptation, 
conquer discouragement, and keep the heart 
lifted to the vision. Money cannot do these 
things, but pure lives can. Here is a heritage 
that each one who wills may leave to those 
he loves. What a pity it is if, having this 
high privilege, we go our way on the great 
journey, and leave no inspiration behind. 
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JOY FINDS A HOME. 


OT long ago there was a touching 
N story in one of the Chicago daily 
papers about a little boy who 
was without any home. His name was 
Joy. He had lost both his parents, and 
then his guardian had died, so that at 
five years old he was left homeless 
for the second time. He had no 
living relatives. 

Immediately telephone calls, tele- 
grams and personal inquiries poured in on the 
newspaper. Hundreds of homes were open to 
Joy; not in charity, but because those who asked 
for him really wanted to make him their son. The 
editors of the newspaper were deeply touched by 
the eager, spontaneous cry that came to them— 
the call of the childless homes. 

Some of the people who wanted to adopt Joy 
were rich; some were well-to-do; others were in 
moderate circumstances, and some were poor. 
The paper made a careful investigation, and se- 
lected a few of the most suitable families. From 
among these it asked Joy to choose his own home. 

Joy started out with a representative of the news- 
paper, and visited one home after another. For 
two days the little fellow was undecided. The 
whole city became eager to know what his choice 
would be, and the suspense of the childless fami- 
lies who hoped for him was touching. On the 
third day Joy visited a home he had not previously 
seen. It was a home of a very modest sort— 
comfortable enough, but with no sign of wealth, 
and no offer of luxury. The woman came down 
the hall as the little boy came in at the front door. 
She spoke one word: “Joy!” Instantly the little 
fellow ran to her, and as she caught him up, he 
threw his arms about her neck. 

Joy had found a mother, and the woman’s 
hungry heart had found a son. And all the city 
who had watched the drama said how fortunate 
was this woman, who had no great wealth to offer, 
and who had yet won the little fellow’s heart. 

But it was not luck or childish caprice that set- 
tled the question. The woman had loved children 
all her life, and had given her time and thought 





and such means as she had to making them happy 
and good. She had loved children, and worked 
for them, and the sign of it was upon her face 
and in her voice. The little boy knew as soon as 
he saw her that she was the best mother of them 
all for him. 

In that way, so indirectly that it often seems 
accidental, we get our richest compensation for 
love and service and right living. Upon what we 
have been depends what we are to get. 
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A CALL ON THE “BORD.” 


HEN I came back to Prince Edward 

Island in April for my vacation, I wanted 

to skate along the outside ice to our farm 

and surprise my family by coming home a day 

earlier than they expegted me. The weather 

was mild, and the ice was beginning to break up, 

but it suited me to take a few chances rather 

than wait overnight in a cheerless hotel for the 
stage. 

I left my bag at the store in the village, put on 
a thick sweater, bought a pair of skates, and on 
the bank of the creek I strapped them on. 

“Home this afternoon ‘ after a year 
cooped up in an office, with no salt air and no surf 
and no eee white salt-water ice!” I shouted to 
Jimmy Mallet, the old lobster fisherman, as I 
started across the frozen creek. 

“Be careful, boy!” he os os. “It’s been a 
damp, oily day, and there’ll an ice fog before 
dark, I’m ti in’.”” 

Before he had stopped speaking I was halfway 
to the dunes. I was taking the shortest way to 
our farm. Along the beach the smooth “bord” ice 
runs out for a quarter of a mile. It is protected 
on the outside by a ten-foot pressure ridge, formed 
by the jamming of bergs and heavy cakes that 
have;come down from the Strait of Belleisle. In 
the winter it is a regular pee op for ns 
wood and sleighing, and is nearly always smoot 
enough for skating. 

When I was on the ice at last, I saw that the 
bord strip had felt the effect of an early spring. 
In some places the surface was rough and honey- 
combed. Now and then I met a long, jagged 
crack that extended from the shore ail the wa 
through the heavy ny | jam. Beyond, the gu! 
was dotted with bergs floating out to sea. r 

As I skated along, I crashed through fields of 
shell ice, and jumped over cracks a foot wide to 
floes that looked like white fudge. Several times 
I thought of turning back, but I knew that I could 
turn aside and walk ashore whenever the ice got 
too bad, so I kept on. 

For two miles all went well. Then, so suddenly 
that it seemed to drop out of the sky, the ice fog 
caught me. It drifted in a great white wall over 
the pressure ridge, stretched long, filmy fingers 
across to the dunes, and in a minute the shore was 
only a blur. Picking my way more carefully, I 
skated on. 

Now the cracks became more numerous and 
wider. I turned sharply to the right, toward the 
land. The shore had begun to loom up through 
the fog when I saw a wide black line ahead. 
When I turned toward our farm, I found that the 
crack reached completely round to the ——. It 
was ten feet wide. I doubled back, intending to 
recross a harrow crack I had just jumped, and 
thus get toshore. When it came in sight, a sudden 
fear made me skate toward it at full speed. 

At the edge I mopees. Since I had crossed 
over, the ice floe hi rifted out toward the open 
gulf, and the once narrow crack was now ten feet 
wide. As I watched, the distance increased to 
twelve feet, to fifteen, to twenty. The whole floe 
was floating out to sea. 

For a moment I stood stupefied. Then I raced 
out to the bergs to see if there was any narrow 

lace where I could get across. There was none. 

thought of taking off my clothes and trying to 

swim across the widening channel, but I was a 

r swimmer, and I knew I could not live in that 

cy oe By this time I could not see the shore 
at a 


I sat down on the ice and tried to think. There 
was not a house on the dunes for a mile, except a 
little shanty on the beach, owned by Andy Cahill 
a market gunner. Would he be on the dunes? I 
shouted with all my might. There was no an- 
swer. On such a foggy afternoon, Andy, if he 
were at his shanty, would be inside, near the warm 
stove, with the door tight shut. Out to sea I must 
go, until the ice broke up in the night. 

Then out of the fog came a clear ery: “Arr- 
honk! arr-honk!” ild geese on the dunes, I 
thought. It was a famous place for them in April 
and early May. I had often shot them there, and 
had learned to call them with considerable skill. 
For some reason I answered their voices with the 
clarion note of the migrating goose looking for 
shelter. A chorus of calls came through the fog. 

Suddenly I sprang to my feet with a cry of 
delight. These might be Andy’s tame decoys! 
Perhaps the noise of the calling geese would rouse 


Andy. 
ght or ten good lusty honks excited more of 
the geese, until they filled the air with their 
clamor. A minute or two I waited, and then I 
shouted, once, twice. Trembling with excitement, 
I listened. Through the fog came a faint “He 
lo-0-0!” in_a voice I recognized. My repeated 
ells brought first the rattle of oars dropped in a 
at, then the muffled chug of rowlocks. Half an 
hour later I was warming my feet before Andy’s 
red-hot stove. 
Pe thought *twas a flock on the way to the 
—. said Andy. “It’s lucky you learned to 
call. 








& 
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A WOLF PACK AT PLAY. 


HE danger to man from the timber wolves 
that make Algonquin Park their winter 
hunting ground is not yet very great. Since 

the Canadian government made the great forest 
territory a reservation, no man has been attacked ; 
but very likely that is because other food is plen- 
tiful. The wolves, however, have again and again 
shown that they enjoy frightening man. In Out- 
ing, Mr. W. Lacey Amy gives an account of one 
instance of the kind. 


On one of the wong trips with the rangers, we 
had taken with us the superintendent’s sledge 
team of great Danes. As we lay in a shelter 
house one night, the howls of the wolves made 
sleep impossible, and when we hitched up in the 
early morning light, they were so close that we 
could hardly control the dogs. 

When we started, the pack collected just over 
a og ot and kept pace with us through the trees 
not two hundred yards away. After travelin 
some time in this way, there came an unaccoun 
able silence, and a few minutes later the howls 
broke out a half mile away. Again there was 
only the sound of the harness bells and the crunch 
of the snowshoes. 

Of a sudden the howls came again with renewed 
vigor, and this time Va! were making straight for 
us at full speed. In a few seconds they were just 
beyond the ridge, and still comes Serer . The 
bey oly ed madly to be free, for they had learned 
to hate the wolf as fiercely as the ranger does. 

Obviously, it was wise to be prepared. Three 
of us stood with rifles ready, and the driver 
loosed the dogs from the traces, and held them in 
hand. Thus we faced the on-coming animals. 

The hideous howling came through the trees. 








on and on, climbed the ridge at undiminished 





speed—and, just as we were sighting for a shot, 
suddenly ceased. For three uncomfortable min- 
utes there was dead silence, save for the con- 
trolled whining of the straining dogs. Then the 
clamor broke loose again—but at our backs. The 
wolves had come almost within sight in front, and 
had then passed age | round to give us another 
scare from the rear. Three times that morning 
they repeated the performance. Their howls 
sounded to us like derisive laughter. 

At one place we crossed their trail, and I could 
see only one wolf track. But the — read 
more, and a few yards beyond we saw the track 
divide into eight or ten. , The pack had stepped so 
accurately in the tracks of the leader that a novice 
would think that only one wolf had passed. 


Ghe FADELESS FLOWERS 
fyFanny KembleJohnson 
LAA BRL DIE 


HEN across the years of parting 
Time and chance, the magic twain, 
Led me to you, all unknowing, 
Girlhood’s friend, I sought in vain 


For a face of flowers unfolding 
In the morning of the spring, 
And for starry eyes beholding 
One knew not what happy thing. 


She my friend—that pale young mother! 
As I gazed, yet would not see, 

From the circle of her children, 
As from heaven, she leaned to me. 


“Ah, you seek them in wrong places, 
Foolish Sweet,” she murmured low, 
“Blooming in these little faces 
Are the flowers you used to know.” 


Soft she pushed the children to me, 
Smiling on us, angel wise, 

Wordless saying: ‘“‘Here are my roses, 
And the stars that lit my eyes.” 
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HOW TO COOK A LOON. 


EFORE Caleb Peaslee had turned to farming, 
B he had filled various niches in life,—sailor, 

fisherman, woodsman, ox teamster and 
cook,—and he was prouder of his success as a 
camp- and woods-cook than of all his other accom- 
plishments combined. Many were the strange 
dishes that he could describe in detail,—“lignum” 
and “long hash” and “camp chowder” among 
them,—and very precise were his directions for 
cooking each dish. 


“Now lignum,” said he, impressively, holding 
Jed Gipson with a faded, although shrewd, blue 
eye, “that’s suthin’ you never get in the woods till 
gs Foe about ready to break camp, and come out 

the spring. Then some fine, warm yeller day 
ll get up a mess of lignum, and when he 
ear me—the crew’ll eat. When you 
make lignum you hunt round and get a little of 
everyth in the camp, and put it into the bi 
kittle, and cook it till it’s done. You want to pu’ 
in everything all ie ge Ee and beef and 
pork and turnips, if you have ’em,—and they’ll 
all come out tender and nice. I even knew an 
Injun tan moccasin to git into the lignum kittle 
once, and the crew eat more’n half of it before the 
knowed what it was. They wouldn’t have knowe 
then if one of the men hadn’t found the lacin’ of 
the moccasin laced through the holes.” 

“Accordin’ to that, then,” Jed teased the old 
man, “you can tender up most any kind of meat 
by runnin’ it through a lignum kittle. Did ye ever 
try it on wild game? Deer and ducks and coots 
and such truck ?” 

“I’ve tried most all kinds of meat at one time 
and another,” returned Caleb, pleasantly, “and 
~ all come out in the lignum puffickly tender 
and fit to eat, even coots.” 

“Ever you try a loon?” persisted Jed, with 
friendly malice. ‘I cooked a loon two days once, 
and then I undertook to eat it, and it’s a fact that 
I had to chew e’nsider’ble on the gravy, and as for 
=e loon, I couldn’t make a dent in it, and I had 

0 give up.” 

e undercurrent of raillery in Jed’s tone had 
not gone unobserved by Caleb, and the lines about 
his mouth crinkled. 

“Now a loon, Jeddie,.” replied Caleb, with such 
conviction in his tone that Jed was impressed in 
spite of himself, “is a queer bird, and it requires 

ueer treatment to cook it. If I tell you jes how 

’s done, like enough you’ll think it’s all foolish- 
ness, and make fun of me for b’lievin’ such things. 
But I’m goin’ to chance it, and tell you. 

“Fust place,” Caleb went on, “‘you’ve got to let 
the loon hang in a draft somewheres for two days. 
Then you want to get a lot of white-ash roots,— 
not the t wood, but the roots,—and make you 
a fire, and let it burn down to coals once or twice 
so’s to get a bed of coals. Then you’ve go’ 
to fill your kittle about half full of pond water— 
spring water ain’t for nothin’ when you’re 
D’ilin’ a loon. Next thing you want to do is to 
hunt round and find a brick, and after you’ve put 

our loon in the kittle you just shove that brick 

own into the kittle endways just as easy as you 
can, and make sure the brick rests on the end on 
the bottom of the kittle. You cook your loon that 
" and you won’t have any trouble.” 

“But,” objected the thoroughly <a> Jed, 
“how in tunket is a man goin’ to tell how long to 
cook it?” 

“Sure enough,” replied Caleb, and his smile 
deepened and widened into a hearty chuckle. 
“You orter know how long to cook it. Wal, 
Jeddie, you jest keep it cookin’ till you get the 
brick soft enough so you can stick a fork through 
it easy. Then your loon’ll be done enough to eat” 
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ONE MORE SCUTTLEFUL. 


LTHOUGH the English fag system is foreign 
to the experience and ideals of American 
schoolboys, many of them have some knowl- 

edge of its character and extent, thanks to “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” and other tales of public-school 
life in England. Since Tom’s day abuses have 
been minimized; but the system itself remains 
unchanged in all the great schools—Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, and the rest. 


Prince Henry, third son of King George, has 
recently been entered as a pupil at Eton, where 
his parents have expressed the desire that he 
shall be treated like any other boy—which, of 
course, means that he must be somebody’s fag. 
That has led to the appnceatee in the nglish 
papers of many anecdotes that illustrate the 
excellently democratic training the system affords. 

Although no son of the reigning sovereign has 
before been a boarder at any public school, youn: 
sreney, (whose schoolmates have already droppe 
his title) will not be the first prince of the blood 
royal to become an Etonian. The present Duke 


of Saxe-Coburg was one. When he was at Eton 
his mother, the Duchess of Albany, once called at 
the school, and desired to take him away with her 
for the afternoon. Inquiry elicited the fact that 
he was then in attendance upon his fag master, 
whose room was politely pointed out. 

She knocked at the door, was invited by a 
lordly voice to “‘Come in,” and entered. 

The fag master lolled comfortably in an easy- 
chair, while the youthful duke attended to the 
fire. He was kneeling down and blowing it to 
make it burn brighter. 

“Excuse me,” said the duchess, sweetly, “but I 
a =) like my son to be free this afternoon, if 
possible. 

The fag master had risen, of course, as the lady 
entered. He bowed, and turned to the fag. 

“Boy,” said he, slowly, “you can bring up some 
more coals, and then you will be free for the rest 
of the day. Yes, madam, he shall come.” 

The duke went off humbly for another scuttle 
of coals, then “scuttled” away himself after 
august mother. 
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DRAKE’S CROSS. 


N a seldom-visited part of Golden Gate Park at 
San Francisco stands a large cross of stone, 
placed there in commemoration of a notable 
event in the religious history of our country. The 
inscription relates how, on the lonely shores of 
Drake’s Bay, some twenty-five miles away to the 
north, there was held the first Protestant service 
—it was probably the first Christian service—ever 
conducted on our Pacific shores. 


It occurred in the year 1579, when Sir Francis 
Drake landed on the coast of California ; and the 
account is to be read in the narratives of Master 

letcher, the chaplain who officiated, and of 
Francis Prett , one of Drake’s gentlemen-at-arms. 
The little ship Golden Hind had left Plymouth, 
with four companion vessels, nearly two years 
before. After many adventures, she had passed 
alone Ley the Strait of Magellan, and made 
her way up the long coast line as far as the lati- 
tude of southern Oregon. There the cold caused 
the explorers to turn 
back, and they made a 
landing in is bay, 
sheltered by the long 
arm of Point Reyes. 
There they remained 
some five weeks, while 
Gey refitted the little 


Master Pretty relates 
how Drake, “according 
to his natural and accus- 
tomed humanity, cour- 
teously entreated the 
natives, and liberally 
bestowed on 
essary things to cover 
their ae: —- 
upon they supposed us 
to be gous, and would 
not be persuaded to 
the contrary,” and how 
the native women “tor- 
mented themselves lam- 
entably, tearing their 
flesh from their cheeks 
whereby we perceived 
that they were about a 
sacrifice. In the mean- 
time our General with his company went to prayer, 
and to reading of the Scriptures, at which exer- 
cise they were attentive, and seemed peony to 
be affected with it. . . . The common sort of 
people, leaving the king and his guard with our 

eneral, scattered themselves among our people, 
taking a diligent view of every person: and such 
as pleased their fancy (which were the youngest) 
they enclosing them about, offered their sacrifices 
unto them with lamentable weeping, scratching 
and tearing their flesh from their faces with their 
nails, whereof issued abundance of blood. But 
we used signs to them of disliking this, and stayed 
their hands from force, and directed them upwards 
to the living God, whom only they ought to wor- 


ith the departure of Drake, it was two hun- 
dred years before men of English blood again 
visited these shores, although in the meantime the 
Spaniards had colonized and to some extent civi- 
lized southern California. 
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A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 


ANY travelers have the unfortunate failing 

M of attributing ignorance and backwardness 

to every one who wears the strange garb 

and observes, the strange customs of a foreign 

land. Often, as in the case of the tourist in China 

that the New York Tribune tells of, there is a 
rude awakening. 


When his steamer touched at Hongkong, the 
tourist was delighted to see a Chinese woman in 
the costume of her country come on board ship. 
She was the first Chinese woman that he had seen 
in the native dress, and he determined to take a pic- 
ture. Advancing to within a few feet of the little 
woman, he leveled the camera at her, and began 
to exclaim loudly in amateur pidgin English: 

“Me takee picture! Can catchee? Can catchee?” 

The Chinese woman looked at him in deep dis- 
gust, and replied in perfect English: 

“You can catchee, but you may not.” 

Turning, she walked —. She had been grad- 
uated from an American college the year previous. 
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THE LESSER EVIL. 
id A‘ the Battle of Cedar Creek,” said the veteran 


captain of a company in one of Virginia’s - 


bravest regiments, “my company, which 
generally wasn’t afraid of the archfiend himself, 
grew demoralized and panic-stricken. Despite 
all my efforts, they broke and started pell-mell for 
the rear. 


“As one fellow, whom I knew was as fearless as 
a lion, dashed by me, I drew my revolver, and 


cried: 
“Halt, and return to your place! If you don’t, 
I will shoot!’ 
“Shoot and be hanged!’ he replied, never 
emer | his pace. ‘What’s one bullet to a 
basketful?’ ” 


* © 


A LEGAL TANGLE. 


HE day was drawing to a close. Judge, 
jurors, witnesses and lawyers were growing 
weary, Says the Theosophical Path. Finally 

the counsel for the prosecution rose to examine 
the defendant. 


“Exactly how far is it between the two towns?” 
asked the lawyer, in a weary voice. 

The defendant yawned, and replied, “About 
four miles as the ny flows.” 

“No doubt,” said the man of law, “you mean as 
the flow cries.” 

The judge leaned forward. “No,” he remarked, 
suavely, “he means as the fly crows.” 

Then all three looked at one another, feeling 





that something was wrong somewhere. 
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A- BRIGHT -NEW YEAR. 


THE BROKEN PROMISE. 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


HIS is the true story of how Billy 
T Brewster lost something that he 

had set his heart on, and of how he 
came to make a certain new-year resolution 
that he has kept ever since. 

Billy lives with his mother in a little house 
on the edge of the village of Bayville. As 
he was walking home from school one day, 
Mr. Briggs, who owns the cotton mill, came 
along in his automobile. 

‘‘Jump in!’’ called Mr. Briggs. 

So Billy eagerly clambered into the big car, 
and had his first automobile ride. When Mr. 
Briggs left Billy near his home, he said, ‘‘We 
will have another ride some day.’’ 

Several times after that he gave Billy a ride 
when he saw him in the village street or 
overtook him on the way home from school. 
One day Mr. Briggs said, ‘‘I am going over 
to Denton some day before long. Would you 
like to take the ride and see the sights?’’ 

Of course Billy would like to go, and he 
was so happy that he could hardly stammer 
his thanks. Denton was a large city, sixty 
miles away, and Billy had never been there. 
The trip would mean an all-day ride in’ the 
automobile, instead of a ride of a few minutes, 
and he would surely see many wonderful things 
in the city. He ran breathlessly into the house 
to tell his mother, and he whistled louder than 
usual as he did his chores that night. 

It was early in the winter, and a few 
days later the school closed for the holiday 
vacation. One morning Billy’s mother said, 
‘*Will you bring the rest of that wood into the 
shed to-day, Billy? There is likely to be 
snow before long.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Billy, promptly. 
do it to-day.’’ 

He began his task with the best intention, 
but in a few minutes Tom Halsey called to 
him from the street: 

‘*Come on, Billy! Weare all going skating 
on the mill pond. The ice is fine!’’ 

Billy looked sadly at the woodpile. It could 
wait, he thought; he would surely do the 
work to-morrow. He remembered his promise 
to his mother that he would get in the wood 
that day, but he thought that he could explain 
it all when he got back from the mill pond. 
That is the way he argued to himself as he 
ran to join Tom and the other boys. ; 

Several hours later he came back from 
skating, and ran in to tell his mother how it 
had happened. 

She listened in silence, and when he was 
done she said, ‘‘I see how it was, but I am 
very sorry that you broke your promise, Billy.’’ 

‘*But it was such a little promise, ’’ pleaded 
Billy. ‘‘And I knew I could get in the wood 
to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*A promise is a promise,’’ said his mother, 
gently, ‘‘and a little promise is to be kept as 
well as a big one.’’ 

‘*But it did no harm,’’ urged Billy. 

‘*Tt always does harm to break a promise, ’’ 
returned his mother. ‘‘In this case you have 
lost a great deal.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ cried Billy. 

‘*A few moments ago Mr. Briggs called for 
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THE ONE WHO WENT 


ORAWN BY MARY R. BASSETT 








Somebody went away 

last night, when all 
was dim and dark, 

The hall clock slow, the lamp- 
light low, the fire but a spark, 

(The chamber chill, the nursery still, a 
ghostly moon agleam, 

In every bed a sleepyhead, in every heart 
a dream. 

Somebody tiptoed softl) out, his bundle 
on his back, 

And good and glad and queer and sad the 
contents of that pack : 


‘The things you did, the things I did, the 
things we hoped and thought, 

‘The things we oughtn’t to have said, the 
other things we ought ; 

The smiles we smiled, the sighs we sighed, 
the little schemes we schemed, 

‘The laughs we laughed, the tears we cried, 
the little dreams we dreamed, 

And all the rest a gaunt, gray guest had 
gathered in his sack — 

‘The Old Year, the 
bent year, 
and he 
never will 


THE LITTLE 
NEW YEAR. 











Somebody else ‘crept 
in last night, when the 
door was left ajar, 
A tiny stranger, slim 
and slight, who had not 
traveled far ; 
A curious empty bag he bore across one 
dimpled shoulder, 
And in it many a treasure’ll go before 
he’s one day older : 
(The things you'll think, the things I'll 
think, the doings that we'll do, 
The words you're going to say to me, the 
words I'll say to you; 


(The time we'll use, the time abuse, the 
plans we'll make and break ; 

He'll peep around till each is found, and 
every one he'll take ; 

‘The New Year, the Young Year! We'll 
greet him, but remember, 

He may not stay with us alway, and the 
last of next December, 

When he has gathered 
what we gave, then, in 
the other’s track, 

Old, too, and gray, 
he'll slip away, 
and he never 

can come back ! 


BY MIRIAM 
CLARK POTTER. 


The Little New Year slipped in at night, when the folks were all abed; 
The clock struck twelve as he closed the door, and the fire burned low 


and red. 
“T’'m young! 


coat to wear.” 


I'm cold!” sighed the Little New Year. 


“TI must have a 


So he wrapped himself in the baby’s shawl, and sat in the big armchair. 
The folks came down at their breakfast time, and the mother said, “ How 


queer 
The little shawl is as warm as toast, as when I first laid it here!” 
But the baby’s eyes were round and blue, for only he saw how 


The other baby had waked and fled, 


with a grateful little bow. 
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AND THE ONE WHO CAME. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 






A BRIGHT-NEW-YEAR. 


you on his way to Denton. He is 
soon going South for the winter, and 
so you have lost the long ride and the 
visit to the city.’’ 

Billy did a lot of thinking while he 
was getting in the wood the next day, and 
when the time came a little later for making 
New-Year resolutions, he made one resolution 
that he has kept ever since. It was about 
little promises. 
® © 


RAINDROPS. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


On the pavement of the pool, 

Line on gleaming line advancing, 
See the fairies out of school, 

They are dancing, dancing, dancing ! 
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THE LITTLE DUTCH GIRLS. 
BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


HEY were playing in the tiny back 
garden of their tiny Dutch home when 
Betty and her father and mother came by. 

Betty thought that they were the prettiest 
little Dutch girls she had ever seen. They 
had the reddest cheeks and the yellowest hair, 
and such pretty dresses of gay striped cotton, 
with big black silk aprons. On their heads 
were dainty white caps, and they wore wooden 
shoes. They smiled at the strangers, and then 
they suddenly became shy and ran into the 
house. They peeped out of the window at 
Betty, who smiled and waved a friendly hand 
at them. As she turned to go on, the little 
girls ran out again, laughing and waving their 
hands in turn. 

When Betty took out her little camera, they 
looked greatly interested, and made signs to 
her that she might take their photographs if 
she wished. 

The little Dutch girls stood very still beside 
a bed of green cabbages while Betty focused 
the picture just right. Then she bent her 
head so that she would not embarrass them by 
looking at them. ‘‘Click’’ went the camera, 
and Betty had her picture. 

When she looked at the little girls again, 
they were laughing and talking together as if 
it were the greatest joke in all the world to 
have your picture taken. She called out, 
‘Thank you!’’ to them, and ran on after her 
father and mother. 

When she reached home, and all of the 
picture films had been printed, Betty looked 
eagerly to find the one that was taken in 
Marken, the one of the dear little Dutch 
girls in their tiny back garden by the cabbage 
bed. But when she found the picture at last, 
| it was a very nice view of the tiny Dutch 
| house, and the little garden, and the cabbage 

| bed, but—just as the camera had clicked, while 
| Betty’s head was bent—those little girls had 
| thrown their black silk aprons up over their 
| heads, and there was nothing to be seen of 
them but their striped skirts and wooden shoes. 

No wonder that they had laughed so merrily 
after the picture was taken; and how Betty 
laughed, too, when she saw the joke! 














. JAN: 1 
T RESoWWE 








There is so much I must not do, 
The things I can seem rather few. 






NEW- YEAR 


JAN. 








This New Year I have well ae 
I'll try to hold out till it’s done. 





RESOLUTIONS. 





The whole year long I'll try to see 
How kind and busy I can be. 








The year is like a page, snow-white, 
I hope no blots will come in sight. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





CHILDREN’S DISTASTE 
FOR CERTAIN MUCH-NEEDED FOODS. 


OW often we hear a 
H mother say, “My chil- 

dren will not eat oat- 
meal!” or, “I can’t make them 
eat vegetables!” Some 
mothers are indifferent to the 
diet of their children because 





dren, but they do nothing 


about it; and lastly, there are those who set to | the funds of small religious and charitable cor- 


work to remedy matters. The suggestions given | 
here may be.of service to all three groups. 

Long experience in 
food has led specialists to the conclusion 
that the articles of diet most likely to be 
distasteful to children are fats, vegetables, 
cereals, and sometimes milk. 

The dislike for fat meat need not be a 
serious matter, if the child can be per- 
suaded to take some other form of fat. For 
young children, top milk is the best form; 
later, beginning with the eighteenth month, 
butter may be added. Pure olive oil is ex- 
cellent, taken either a spoonful at a time in 
the morning, or on a plain salad, but not in 
rich dressing. After the child is of school 
age he may have broiled bacon, which is one 
of the most digestible forms of fat. 

A child can often be persuaded to eat vege- 
tables by giving him a cream soup, or purée, 
made of equal parts of thickened milk and 
strained vegetable pulp. Among the best 
vegetables for children are boiled and 
mashed onions, spinach, creamed carrots, 
peas, stewed celery, creamed cabbage, and 
baked potato. Some vegetable food is nec- 
essary to the child’s health. 

The question of cereals deserves careful 
study. If the child does not like them in 
their simple form, vary them: add raisins or 





they do not know its impor- | not exist. 
tance; others are vaguely un- | 
easy because they know in a | guards against such practices by confining each 
general way that a one-sided | person to one account, and excluding “trustee” 
diet is not good for the chil- | accounts. 


supervising children’s case in Massachusetts. 
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Trustees often use the savings banks as a place 
of deposit for small trust funds, and where the 
deposit is a genuine trust, the practice is correct. 
Sometimes, however, persons desirous of deposit- 
ing more than the legal maximum make use of 
so-called trustee accounts in addition to those in 
their own names, and that is less commendable. 
Such an account, for example, may stand in the 
name of “John Smith, in trust,” without naming | 
the beneficiary of the trust, who in reality does 


The postal-savings system, as will appear, 


The savings bank is a suitable depositary for 


porations, which the law often excepts from the 
| rule limiting the size of the deposit. That is the 
The funds of mutual | 





cream-colored room. So there is a practical as | three-leaved screen. 


well as an esthetic side to the problem. 

The nature of the design in the wall paper also | 
affects the apparent size of the room. A wall | 
paper with vertical stripes always gives the look | 
of extra height to the room. Horizontal lines, on 
the other hand, give the room greater apparent 
length. It is therefore not a question of fashion 
whether you should use striped paper, but a ques- 
tion of the shape and size of your room. 

Mouldings, friezes, and chair rails—all tend to 
make the walls appear low. If the ceiling is 


already too low, obviously the thing to do is to | 
take off all the mouldings, and run striped paper | 


from baseboard to ceiling. Panels built over the 
doorframes and reaching to the ceiling add 
greatly to the general effect of height. On the 
other hand, if the ceiling appears too high, put a 
deep frieze, a chair rail, or wainscoting, and hori- 
zontal mouldings wherever it is feasible. 
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In one mount punch four 
holes, each about half an inch from a corner. In 
the other two mounts make holes to correspond, 
| but on one side only. Tie the three mounts loosely 

| together with a strand of raffia or a bit of narrow 
ribbon, and your shade is done. 

If you wish to make the lamp screen ornamen- 
tal as well as useful, mount photographs on the 
panels. 
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| WINTER EVENINGS ON THE FARM. 


T is pleasant to picture the family in the country 
| home, seated round the table, playing games 

or popping corn, roasting chestnuts, and eating 
apples; but even such enjoyable occupations 
grow monotonous, and the boys and girls are 
likely to long for the sights of the city, and to 
| “wish there were somewhere to go.”” A contributor 
says that a little group of country neigh- 
bors met the need by starting a “speaking 























club.” 

Within the radius of a half-mile lived six 
or more families, in all of which there were 
children. The school-teacher who boarded 








at one of the homes drilled many of his 
pupils in public speaking, and often spoke 
himself at the meetings. The club met at 
seven o’clock on Saturday evenings, at each 
of the houses in turn, and gave a programme 
of recitations. Usually four or five persons 
spoke, and if there was a piano or an organ 
in the house, the young people sang also. 
The meeting generally lasted until about 
ten o’clock. 

The club proved enjoyable to the whole 





ms 


























chopped dates to hot mush; make oatmeal 

into thin wafers and bake it until it is crisp; 

or, if necessary, make it into a simple pudding. 
The child who does not like milk will nevertheless 
take a quart a day if he does not know he is taking 
it; he will, for example, take six ounces in a cup- 
ful of breakfast cocoa, four in a dish of creamed 
vegetables, six in a plate of the vegetable soups 
that were mentioned above, eight in a dish of 
junket for dessert, and eight in a dish of milk toast 
for supper. 


* © 
THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
VI. The Savings Bank (continued). 


N an earlier paper, reference was made to the 
wisdom of saving for definite ends. 
ings will be made, especially by children and 





Many sav- | 
| or west,—the height and size of the room, and the 


young people, without any definite purpose. In) 


such cases, the savings bank—or the postal sys- | entirely change the apparent size and shape of a 


benefit societies, fraternities, and similar bodies | 
are also kept to a large extent in savings banks, 
but are not received as postal savings. } 
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THE WALLS OF A ROOM. 

HE problem of decorating the walls of a 

5 room, whether with hangings, wall paper, 

or paint, is one that calls for something | 

more than taste. There are certain scientific 

principles that must be reckoned with, if your 
room is to be satisfactory. 

First of all, you should consider the exposure of 

the room,—whether it is to the north, east, south, 


amount of light that comes into it. You can 





tem, of which more will be said later—is the best | room by means of what you put upon its wall | 


depositary. The money will be quickly available, 


surfaces. Consequently, although you may have 


either for any needs that may arise, or for a dif- | your personal preferences in the matter of color, | 


ferent form of investment. Meanwhile, it is safe, 
and drawing interest. 

For savings made with a definite purpose, the | 
savings bank can be used to the best advantage 
in many cases. 
for the purchase of a desired object, for the 
expenses of anticipated travel, for the future | 


education of children, for provision against un- | | blue predominates, you have blue-green, a cold 


| 
} 


If money is saved, for example, | by warm colors, reds and yellows, or colors in | 


employment, for future use in a business way, or | 


for any similar purpose, the savings bank or the 
postal bank is the ideal depositary. 


In the various cases cited, it will be seen that 


the date at which the money is to be wanted 
is not definitely fixed. 
depend upon quite accidental conditions, and in 
others upon ‘the saving of a sufficient fund. In 
such circumstances money cannot be better placed 
than in the savings bank, for it can be withdrawn 
at any time. 

Some purposes that might suggest themselves 
are not included in the above list. 
owing, not to any positive objec- 


In some cases that will | 


The omission is | 


you ought to know what quality of that color— | 
| whether light or dark, warm or cold, bright or | 
| dull—is best for that particular room. 

By cold colors artists mean blues and grays; 


which they predominate. 
| can be made by mixing blue and yellow. 


Green, for example, | 
If the 


color; if the’ yellow predominates, you have yel- 
low-green, a warm color. 

If the light comes from the north, the room will 
have no sunlight, and consequently a red, yellow, 
or yellow-green wall covering is the best. A cold 
blue paper on such a room would be cheerless, 
especially in the winter. On the other hand, 
houses used only in the summer are best papered 
with blue or gray-green, since coo) effects are 
exactly what you want at that season. Rooms 
with windows that face the south or the west, in | 
which the sunlight is plentiful, should be less 
warm in color; blues or cool greens may be used 
there, although it would be un- 
desirable to have these colors | 





tion to the use of savings banks 
for any reasonable purposes, 
but to the special advantage, 
for certain purposes, of other 
methods of using money. For 
example, some persons can 
best. make provision against 
sickness by maintaining mem- 
bership in a benefit society, or 
possibly by insurance against 
sickness. 

Attention has been called to 
the provisions of law that in 
some states limit the deposit 
of an individual to a certain 
amount, with a view to confin- 
ing the use of the savings bank 
to persons of small means. 
When such limitations are set, 
persons of larger resources 
often maintain the maximum 
deposits in several different 
institutions. In the case of persons of only | 





moderate means the practice cannot, perhaps, be | 


severely criticized. 
cially if old, are timid about making direct in- | 
vestments. Carried beyond a certain point, how- | 
ever, the practice should be discouraged. It is | 
in conflict with the intention of the law, and is 
not in the interest of the small depositor, whom 
the savings bank is supposed primarily to serve. 
Desirable opportunities for the investment of 
savings deposits are somewhat limited. In some 
cases the desire of saving taxes is the motive for 
“spreading” deposits, and that certainly cannot 
be approved. 


Many such persons, espe-| reflect. Blue absorbs comparatively little light; 





on the north. 

But it is not enough that the 
color be warm or cool. You 
will have to determine whether | 
it is to be light or dark, and that 
is another problem. Few per- 
sons realize how much reflected 
light has to do with the appar- 
ent size of a room, although 
every one has noticed how 
much smaller a room appears | 
when covered with wall paper 
than it does when it is only 
plastered. Color absorbs light, | 
and the darker the color, the 
smaller the room appears. If) 
you want a room to look large, 
use light paper; if you want it | 
to look small, use dark paper. 
Moreover, the color of the 
paper also affects the quantity 
of light, for some colors absorb more light than 
others, 4nd the more they absorb the less they 


| yellow, more than blue, and red a great deal. 
| Green, since it is a mixture of blue and yellow, 
comes half-way between them in respect to ab- 
sorbing light. 

If you take two rooms of the same size, and 
equally well lighted, and put dark red paper on 
one and light blue or cream-colored paper on the 
other, the second room will seem very much | 
larger than the first. Moreover, it will take | 
nearly twice the amount of gas or electric light to | 
make the red room as light as the blue or the | 





| to it that makes it look less 
| like a support. The warn- 
| ing applies especially to 
| realistic 
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family. Older sisters and brothers who had 
left school took a great deal of interest in 
and although few of the parents took 


i it; 
- part in the speaking, they were all glad to 
é attend the meetings. Sometimes a farmer 
_ , who lived at a distance would drive in to 
hear the reciting, and would take a merry 


party home in his sleigh. 








The meetings were continued as long as 
the roads were good, usually until the first 








When it comes to selecting the wall paper, 


| other things must also be considered. Fashions | 


change. Figured paper is popular one year, and 
the next year plain paper is thought to be in 
better taste. There are, however, principles in- 
volved that are quite independent of fashion. 

If the wall is to be decorated with paper only, 
@ pronounced figure may be used; but if pictures 
are to be hung on it, the paper should be perfectly 
plain, or the figure so unobtrusive that it will not 


| detract from the charm of the pictures. 


Of course the character of the pictures makes 
some difference. Delicate etchings or paintings 
in soft colors should have’ 
quiet and reserved back- 


of March. They gave not only excellent 
practice for the young speakers, but also 
| something to look forward to, something to dress 
| up for, somewhere to go. 
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A SULPHUR JOINT. 


‘OR making repairs when metal parts have 
F worn loose in some softer material to which 

they are joined, glue is unsatisfactory and 
insecure. For many such repairs—a loosened 
umbrella handle, for example—the sulphur 
joint is simple and effective; and in the case 
of articles that are not subject to jars -or 
shocks, it is very firm. 
That it is commonly used 








grounds, but more vigorous 
compositions, or paintings 
with strong contrasts of 
color, will stand more 
prominent backgrounds. 
The pictures are the im- 
portant thing; the wall 
| surface ought to be treated 
in such a manner as will 
set them off to the best 
possible advantage. 

Since the furniture, pic- 
| tures and draperies usu- 
| ally add enough variety to 
a room, a plain, or at least 
quite unobtrusive, figure 
will generally be best. 
Moreover, since the wall is 
an architectural surface, 
nothing should be applied 


pictorial wall 
papers, which distort the 
wall, and make it look 


| other than a vertical plane. 
It is a principle of architectural design that | 


angles, since they indicate a change of plane, 
should be marked by a moulding. This being so, 
a moulding should always be placed on the wall 
next the ceiling, whether or not other mouldings 
are used. 

One method of treating a wall surface where the 
ceiling appears too high is to have an ample 
wainscoting. Five or six feet above it run a 
moulding entirely round the room. The space 
between the wainscoting and this moulding should 
be kept very plain, covered either with wall 
paper or with cloth, and used as a panel for the 
pictures. 

The advantage of the plan is that besides giv- 
ing the horizontal lines necessary to lower the 
ceiling, it gives a space for the pictures, which 
brings them all “on the line,” that is, within easy 
distance of the eyes. Pictures should never be 


| “skyed,” that is, hung so high that it is an effort 


to look at them. 

The troubles of most amateur decorators come 
from seeing something that they like, and not 
stopping to reflect that what is quite successful 
in one place may fail in another. When they 
discover their mistake, it is usually too late to 
rectify it. 

® & 


A LAMP SCREEN FOR THE 
SICK ROOM. 

LAMP SCREEN that will shut the light away 
from an invalid’s eyes without darkening 
the room can be easily and quickly made. 

| Three large-sized photographic mounts and some- 
| thing with which to tie them together are all that 
it is necessary to get. Your object is to make a 





for securing iron to stone 
is enough to show its firm- 
ness. 

In the case of large ob- 
jects, make the joint by 
placing the parts tempo- 
rarily in the desired rel- 
ative position, with the 
space between them open- 
ing upward, and secure 
against leakage ; then melt 
the sulphur, and pour it 
into the interstice. The 
sulphur is better than 
metal in such cases, be- 
cause, although it shrinks 
in cooling, the shrinkage 
occurs before it “sets”; 
consequently the joint re- 
mains tight after it is 
cooled. If molten metal 
were used in the same way, 
its shrinkage in cooling 
would leave the joint loose ; 
unless,as is done in making 
lead joints in water pipes, 
it is calked, or hammered 
tight, after it has cooled. The fumes of melted 
sulphur are so offensive that the job should not be 
attempted except in the open, or in a thoroughly 
ventilated room. 

In repairing a loosened umbrella handle, fill 
the hole in the handle two-thirds full of powdered 
sulphur; then, having heated the iron part nearly 
red hot, press it slowly and firmly down into the 
handle. The hot iron will melt the sulphur. 
Stand the umbrella upright, let it alone for an 
hour or two, and then trim off any surplus sulphur. 
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CAST-OFF CLOTHING. 


ERE are some rules for preparing clothes 
H for distribution in time of need: 

Shoes should be tied together in pairs by 
the strings. Buttoned shoes should be fastened 
together by a cord passed through a buttonhole 
in each shoe. Slippers or rubber overshoes should 
be kept in pairs; they should be laid flat, sole to 
sole, and a cord tied round them in the middle. 

The trousers, coat and waistcoat of a man’s suit 
should be fastened together with safety pins, or 
sewed together with a few stitches of coarse 
white thread. Collars should be sewed or pinned 
on shirts. A woman’s jacket and skirt should be 
attached to each other in a similar way. 

In the case of underwear, the shirt and drawers 
should be fastened together. It is an excellent 
practice to have two suits of underwear—com- 
prising two shirts and two pairs of drawers—tied 
in an unwrapped package, with a slip of paper 
pinned on it, bearing the words “Two suits,” and 
giving the size. 

When large quantities of clothing are collected 
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by a charitable organization, the shoes are thrown | over in the increased efficiency and longer life of 


into one pile; underwear, and men’s, women’s and 
children’s outer garments are gathered into sepa- 
rate heaps. If a label showing the approximate 
size is fastened on each article, the work of the 
distributors is greatly lightened. 

In giving to the poor, it is best to have every 
garment washed and mended. 

Some of the things most needed for charitable 
distribution are nightclothes for sick persons of 
all ages, and garments for new-born babes. Soft 
muslin sheets can be cut in squares and hemmed 
in an easy running stitch for baby napkins. 
Simple little wrappers or kimonos buttoned down 
the front can be made of outing cloth or un-| 
starched cotton material. These are necessaries. | 
Tiny woo! flannel petticoats with waist attaclied, | 
or made in one piece, knitted socks, woolen or 
soft cotton undershirts may be added as luxuries. 
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Uses of Quassia.—The value of the cheap and 
harmless quassia wood for banishing insects is 
not generally known. Make a decoction by boil- 
ing two ounces of the quassia chips in two gallons 
of water; wash the floors and mopboards with 
it, and the insects will disappear. Washing door 
and window frames with it will keep flies away, 
and few things are better to drive fleas from a dog. 
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COAT FROGS AND ORNAMENTS. 


HE finishing touch to a coat or a wrap is 
often a handsome tailored ornament of braid 
or satin, but such ornaments are usually 
expensive. Most of them, although they look com- 
plicated, are, nevertheless, simple in construction. 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 furnish the clue to making a 
handsome “trade” frog, which can be fashioned 
from rat-tail braid or filled silk tubing. The 


ria. t Fig. 2 


design is the Henage knot, which is adapted to 
various forms of tailored trimmings. Verbal direc- 
tions for making the knot are unnecessary; look 
at the design, and twist and intertwine the prepared 
tubing, as shown in the illustrations. Attractive 
adaptations of the Henage knot are shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5. 

For the tubing, buy three-eighths of a yard of 
messaline silk. Fold one end over to make a true 
bias. That is necessary, if a smooth, untwisted 
tubing is to be the result. Cut strips of silk one 
and one-quarter inches wide, join them on the 
bias, fold them lengthwise, right side in, run them 
by hand or machine-stitch them one-quarter of an 
inch from the edges. At the end, sew the edges 
together, at the same time including the end of 
the cord filling. Then push the cord end up into 
the tubing, or, in other words, roll the tubing down 
over the cord. (Fig. 6.) After it is started, it 
works quickly and easily. 

Loose-twist cotton cord, one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter, is commonly used for the filling. But 
if much tubing is to be used, eider-down wool 
filling is much lighter in weight. The eider-down 
wool can be bought only by the skein; the cotton 
cording can be bought by the yard. 

One and one-half yards of tubing will be required 
for one frog, as illustrated. Sometimes the design 
is made double; that is, after the frog is made, 
rather loosely, a second tubing is intertwined 
that follows exactly the interlacing of the original 
tubing. 

The coiled button ornament shown in Fig. 7 
requires three-eighths of a yard of tubing. It is 
sewed very lightly at the back, coil after coil. 

The interlaced button or Chinese knot in 
Fig. 8 also makes an effective trimming, particu- 
larly when a double tubing interlaces and closely 
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parallels the first, and when the ends are brought 
out in buttonhole fashion, as with the Henage 

knot or frog. 
The pendent ornament (Fig. 9) is also fashioned 
from the Chinese knot. After the knot is formed, 
slip the little finger up 


through the centre and 
coax the knot round it, 
in ball shape ; cross the 
ends and slip them up 
through the centre, 


Be site, a where they can be tied 

round and wound with 

thread. The braided trade buttons with wooden 

centre moulds are made of two fine strands, after 

the Chinese knot design. Figs. 10 and 11 show the 
detail of the Chinese knot. 
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HOW TO BED YOUR HORSE. 


HE more a horse lies down, the longer his 
legs and feet will last. To give your horse 
a good bed is, consequently, economical 
as well as humane. Moreover, he should be 
bedded during the daytime, if he is in the stable 
for half the day or more, as well as at night. 
Horses thus treated will soon get into the habit of 
lying down, and the slight extra expense of the 
daytime bedding will be saved a hundred times 





the animal. 
The Boston Work-Horse Parade Association, 
an acknowledged authority in these matters, 
insists strongly upon two special points in the | 
management of a stable—first, that the horses | 
shall be watered at night after eating their hay, | 
and, secondly, that they shall be well-bedded at | 
all times, by day as well as by night. Experience | 
shows that such care is indeed essential. A 
well-known New York contractor, whose horses 
are remarkable for their longevity, practises both 
the night watering and the liberal bedding. A 
Boston lumber merchant recently declared that he 
had become a convert to the all-Sunday bedding 
in his stable, that most of the animals took 
advantage of it, and that his teamsters said 
that the horses were better and fresher on Mon- 
day since the practice of Sunday bedding was 
adopted. | 
In fact, to keep bedding under the horses at all 





times is now the rule in every city stable that | § 


makes any pretense to excellence. The following 
is a typical case: A grocer’s horse works three 
days, and then rests one day, on which another | 
horse is hired to take his place. Each morning of 
the week brings him exactly the same breakfast | 
and grooming, and there is absolutely nothing in | 
the treatment given to him that tells him whether | 
he is to go out or stay in. But he knows how to | 


keep his own calendar, and every fourth morning, | [ “e 


just as soon as he has finished eating, he lies | 
down in comfort on the plentiful supply of bedding 
that is kept under every horse in that stable at all 
times; and he frequently stays down the greater | 
part of the day. 

As to the kind of bedding to be used, little need 
be said. The horse will not complain much as to | 
the kind, if only it is sufficient in quantity. Rye | 
straw is the best, and it is also the most costly; but | 


it ean be dried and used again half a dozen times, so | ; 


that, on the whole, it is probably more economical | 
than oat straw, which can be used only twice. 

Meadow hay makes very good bedding, and can | 
easily be dried. Itis always cheap, and in the | 
country it may be had for the asking; so that no | 
farmer can have any excuse for not bedding his | 
horses well. Wherever there is space outside the | 
stable to dry the bedding in the sun, the cost of it, 
whether straw or hay, may be made very slight. 
A platform of boards will facilitate the drying, | 
and in rainy weather the wet bedding may be | 
allowed to accumulate. One day of sun and wind | 
will dry it thoroughly. A plentiful use of the | 
straw or hay bedding is economical because the | 
moisture in the stall will be scattered through the | 
bedding, and the bedding can all be dried and | 
used again; whereas, if the supply of bedding is | 
small, much of it will have to be thrown away. | 

Dry autumn leaves, generously used, do very | 
well, and some lumber companies in northern | 
New England bed their “woods horses” with | 
them. The leaves are collected by horse-drawn 
hayrakes, so that the cost is almost nothing. 
Sawdust or shavings make a good summer bed- 
ding. Peat-moss is an excellent bedding for 
horses whose feet need softening. 

Whatever the kind of bedding, let the amount 
be liberal. The horse is an extremely sensitive | 
animal, and needs a comfortable bed. To skimp | 
the bedding of a hard-worked horse is one of the | 
meanest forms of cruelty. 


GFELECTED , YECEIPTS 
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BALTIMORE RICE MUFFINS.—Mix together | 
one-half pint of boiled rice, one-half pint of milk, | 
and five ounces of sifted flour, a little at a time, | 
and stir until there are no lumps. Add one table- | 
spoonful of butter, melted, the yolks of three eggs, | 
and a pinch of salt. Last of all, add the whites o: 
three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake in small | 
pans in a moderate oven. 


POT ROAST LAMB.—From a leg of lamb | 
weighing four pounds remove the skin and fat. | 
Slice one-quarter of a pound of salt pork very thin, | 
and cut it into strips. Put it in ice water to cool, 
and then roll it in curry powder seasoned with salt | 
and per. Make holes in the meat and put in | 
the strips of rs Cut one-quarter of a pound of | 

rk fine, and fry in the pot. Put in the meat and | 

rown well, and then add one-quarter of a cupful | 
of water and cook four or five hours. Turn it | 
often and brown it well. Add water a little at a | 
time as needed. 


STEAMED CUP PUDDING.—Butter the in-| 
side of the desired number of cups; fill them half 
full of sliced apples; sprinkle weil with cinnamon | 
and sugar, and add half a teaspoonful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of any good podding bat- 
ter to each cup. Steam them for thirty minutes, | 
and serve them with cream and sugar. Prepared | 
in this way, the pudding will be lighter and more | 
—— than if the apples had been mixed into | 
the batter. Cream a piece of butter the size of a 
hickory nut with one-half of a cupful of sugar; | 
add one-half of a cupful of milk and one cu fui 
of flour and one teaspoonful of baking powder. | 
This receipt will make enough plain batter for six | 








cups. 


QUICK LENTIL SOUP.—Wash and drain a/| 
— of lentils, and put them into a frying pan 
with half an onion and a generous tablespoonful of 
butter. Stir and shake them over a moderate fire | 
as long as is possible without porning. The lentils | 
will p much like corn. When they begin to | 
scorch, add boiling water to cover, and let them 
simmer, adding water from time totime. Half an | 
hour yields a fair stock, three-quarters a good 
soup, and an hour a rich one. Rub it through a 
colander (not much beany substance will come 
through), and season it with salt and a dash of 
Worcestershire sauce. A delicious vegetable 
= 1 the result. Beef extract may be added if 

esired. 


A GOOD WAY TO SERVE EGGS.—Boil for 
half an hour as many eggs as there are people to | 
be served. For four ple, put one pint of milk | 
in a double boiler, and when it gets hot add a small 
meee of butter, and pepeee and salt to taste. 

hicken it with one tablespoonful of cornstarch 
dissolved in a little cold ~~ Prepare small 
slices of bread; allow two for each person, or 
cut one large slice into two pieces, and, after trim- 
ming off the crusts, toast it lightly, and butter it. 
Lay it on warm plates and place it in the hot closet 
of the range. parate the whites and yolks of 
the eee. ‘hop up the whites, salt them, and add 
them the cream dressing. Pour some of the | 
dressing over the slices of hot toast, grate the egg 
yolks, and sprinkle them over the whole. Serve | 
at once. This attractive method of serving cas 
can be more conveniently followed if two people 
prepare the separate parts, but the dish can be 
successfully made by one. 
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Millions 
of Loving 
Hands 


This morning served Quaker 
: Oats to children. And 
- _ for 25 years other 
’ mothers have done 

it because of this 
iit matchless 


eee > favor. 


— 


Countless oat 
foods, in that 
time, have sought 
for the children’s favor. 


But Quaker Oats, all 
the world around, has won 
the lovers of oatmeal. 


Just because it is made—and has 
always been made—of the choicest 
one-third of choice oats. 


Made of rich, plump grains, and 
those only. Made into big, lus- 
cious flakes. And made by a proc- 
ess which keeps the full flavor intact. 





Puny grains may have equal food 
value. But never a flavor like Quaker. 
And oatmeal, to win children, must be 
delicious. 


That's why Quaker Oats won. It has 
created in millions the love of oats. This 
energy food, this vim producer, is the 
most delightful food they know. 


Quaker 
Oats 


In a hundred nations Quaker Oats is the 
choicest oat food known. From all the world 
over lovers of oats send over 
the seas to get it. 

Here in America, this rare, 
rich flavor has won millions 
and millions to Quaker. And 
soon or late it is bound to win 
you and yours. 


Your grocer always has it. 


Regular Size Package, 10c 


Family size package, for 
smaller cities and country 
trade, 25c. 

Except in Far West and South. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (496) 








Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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Questions about the contents of this : 
department will be gladly answered 2 
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A TRACK OF SMILES. 


Te: children of our village 
were allowed to coast on 
the sidewalk on the long 
hill, because no one of us was 
hard-hearted enough to inter- 
fere with their fun by enter- 
ing a complaint; but when we 
were hurrying home in the 
dusk of a winter day, we were 
often annoyed by them. 

“Clear the track!” would 
sound peremptorily behind us, 
and we would turn out into 
the deep snow to let a sled fly down the smooth 
sidewalk. And behind it, at intervals, would 
come sled after sled, and from each coaster would 
come the ery, “Clear the track!” Then, perhaps, 
just as we had stepped back to the sidewalk, and 
started again, a belated coaster would charge 
upon us with his warning shout. 

One afternoon we had turned out several times 
in our walk down the hill. 

“This thing ought to be stopped!” growled a 
hurrying man ahead of us. And others echoed 
the sentiment. 

Then we heard another cry behind us. 

“Please clear the track!” 

A very small boy with a solemn, appealing smile 
slid past us. “Please clear the track!” he sent 
his call ahead. It was some little chap who had 
not forgotten his mother’s teaching that he was 
to say “‘please” when he asked a favor. 

He made us just as much trouble as the other 
boys, but no one grumbled. Every one stepped 
out of the way, and smiled as the boy passed. He 
left a track of smiles that reached all the way 
down the hill. 
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TRAINING TERRIERS. 


T: ERE are about eighteen different breeds 
of terriers, ranging from the Airedale, the 
largest of his class, to the tiny Maltese and 
the toy white English terriers. Big or little, they 
are all much alike in temperament; their most 
conspicuous trait is an alert aggressiveness. All 
are ready for a walk, a hunt, or a romp at any 
moment, and for that reason they are the most 
companionable dogs for boys. 

The spirit of the terrier is a good deal like the 
spirit of the ordinary healthy, active boy, but the 
dog is much more nervous than the boy, and is 
very likely to lose its head. This nervous exci- 
tability is a terrier’s most undesirable character- 
istic, and if it is not properly controlled, the dog 
may become a nuisance to a neighborhood. 

Nearly all terriers were originally bred to 
destroy vermin—a fact that accounts for their 
peculiar power of concentration and rapidity of 
movement. The list of vermin is along one. It 
includes the land and water rats, mice, moles, 
weasels, badgers, foxes, skunks, and all animals 
of the smaller kind whose habits make them 
obnoxious to man. The terrier was, therefore, 
intended to be a valuable worker as well as a 
companion, and in 
the right surroundings 
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many tricks as you can, and if you live on a farm 
or in the country, teach it to take up the old-time 
useful work of hunting vermin. 

You can teach a young terrier to hunt rats or 
mice by showing it a rat hole and working at the 
hole with your hands as if digging. The terrier is 
a natural digger, and can be taught to dig out any 
ground animal; but the boy himself must show an 
interest in the hunt, or the young dog will soon 
give it up. 

The terrier cannot be trained in one lesson to 
hunt vermin. It will regard hunting at first 
merely as a game, and will continue so to regard 
it until it realizes by repeated 


against the board throughout its cireumference. 
The shaft will then be perpendicular to the wheel 
if the hole in the board is perpendicular to the 
surface of the board. 

Solder the thrust collars, D in Fig. 10, into posi- 
tion on the shaft, about five-sixteenths of an inch 
from the bottom of the pie plates. That will leave 
about three-eighths of an inch clearance on each 
side between the edge of the plate and the wooden 
disk. 

The casing of the wheel is made up of two 
wooden disks and two pieces of tin (Figs. 1, 2, 
and 5). Find the centres of the two wooden 
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* All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page 












that requires power. With greater pressure, the 
motor will naturally accomplish tasks that de- 
mand greater power. 


A COLLECTION OF WOODS. 


PRACTICAL form of nature study consists 
A in learning as much as possible about the 
trees and useful woods of the home neigh- 
borhood. Every boy is able to identify the pine 
and fir, the oak, maple, chestnut, and other com- 
mon trees, as they stand in the forest, but not 
every boy can distinguish the 
woods of these trees, or de- 








experiences that the teacher is 
in earnest. In other words, the 
boy himself must hunt the quarry, 
and by sticking to the work teach 
the terrier to persevere. 

Never excite the terrier use- 
lessly ; encourage its active spirit 
only when hunting. This prac- 
tice will make it look forward to 
the hunt with pleasure, and will 
tend to act as a controlling influ- 
ence on its natural recklessness 
at other times. If the puppy 
chases poultry, fasten the chain 
to its collar and lead it fre- 
quently among the hens; say “No, 
no,” and pull it back sharply 
when it seems inclined to make 
arush. If the puppy kills a hen, 
dust pepper lightly among the 
feathers, and fasten the hen to 
the dog’s collar. 

The boy should never tease a 
terrier in order to make it show 
its spirit. Teasing, even in fun, 
upsets discipline; and although 
it may not alter the temper of 
the terrier toward its master, it 
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seribe their characteristics. 
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$ Specimens of the many varie- 
: * ties of woods gathered in a well- 
, * : arranged collection cannot fail 
; ' to be interesting and valuable. 
: , The best time to make such a 
HOLE collection is in the fall and win- 
: FOR ter months, when the sap is no 
SR ee <a + SPTLLWAY] longer running, and when apple, 
a pear, cherry, and other orchard 
“ ; A s trees are being trimmed by their 
r~ 5 aie. jae a md owners. It should be the aim 
aaa 2 of every collector, however, 
a first to obtain specimens of the 
: . aon ove valuable timber trees, such as 
i v 2 oak, pine, fir, maple, ash, and 
y & j re beech. A thorough knowledge 
7 + we of all the woods that are valu- 
CASING able in commerce will be ex- 

OF TIN ‘ tremely useful. 
' The specimens should be 
Fig.2 : nearly uniform in size, about 
fd i three inches wide, five inches 
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long, and half an inch thick. 
Both sides should be planed 
cimin and smoothed, and one side 
should be carefully polished. 
A small piece of bark should 
be left at one end. Pieces can 
be cut most conveniently from 





small spark,—it may flare up 
dangerously. The more you 
teach your terrier, the less likeli- 
hood there is of its letting its 
temper run away with it; and 
the better treatment it receives, 





the branches of living trees, 
B and they can also be obtained 








certainly will alter it for the a 
worse toward other people. ! 

Always remember that the ‘ 
terrier is somewhat like a pinch --- +" svelte « Ooch. +" avillipss Boag «f+ 
of gunpowder. If its temper gets 4 w-- 2 --4 wT SHAFT 
afire,—and it only requires a SET SCREW... ss" a 


THRUST COLLAR 
OF BRASS 
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frequently from woodpiles. In 
addition to the longitudinal 
specimen, it is a good plan to 
get a cross section of a branch. 
It should be about four inches 
in diameter, and three-quarters 
of an inch thick. The collec- 
tion may also include speci- 


Fig.9 








the better its manners will be 
toward yourself and others. 
Above all, never encourage your dog to fight; it 
is not the brave dog but the bully that is quar- 
relsome. 
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THE “PIE-PLATE” WATER MOTOR. 
NY boy or man who is handy with tools can 
make, at small expense, a “pie-plate” water 
motor similar to the one here described. 

The cost should not exceed fifty cents, and in 





many cases where scrap metal can be obtained, 





it still is of much use. 

There has been so 
long a lapse in the ed- 
ucation of the terrier 
because of its popu- 
larity as a companion, 
that it is somewhat 
difficult nowadays to 
direct the dog’s ener- 
gies into the proper 
channel. It still has 
that high-strung tem- 
perament and that 
instant interest in 
anything that moves 
which characterized 
it in its working days; 
but now it is only too 
ready to ease its nerv- 
ous tension by chasing 
carriages or automo- 
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biles, or dashing out 
at the passer-by. 














It is almost impossi- 
ble to correct the bad 
habits of a full-grown terrier. The training of the 
dog should begin when it is very young; the whip 
should seldom, if ever, be used. The terrier is 
more sensitive than most other breeds, and the 
small dog is very easily cowed and made snappish 
by harsh treatment. 

Begin by teaching the young terrier puppy to 
play with a ball or a stick. Ifthe same plaything 
is always used, the puppy will learn to romp with 
it more readily. Then teach it to retrieve or bring 
back the bali to you and drop it at your feet. It 
is not the game itself, but the discipline, that is 
important. 

When the puppy is several months old and 
strong enough to run freely, it will begin to chase 
everything, from cats to carriages. Everything 
that moves excites a terrier, and the more rapid 
the movement the more it excites him. This 
habit of chasing moving objects should be nipped 
in the bud. The puppy should be put on the lead 
or chain, or sent into the house after every such 
break in training; and a good “talking to” will 
help to impress it with a sense of guilt. 

You cannot, however, utterly repress the animal 
spirits of a terrier and expect it to be a good com- 
panion. Setters, pointers, hounds, spaniels, and 
many other breeds, big and littie, are naturally 
quiet and even lazy, but not so the terrier. It 
must have some outlet for its energy, and if the 
boy cannot supply it, he should not try to raise 
a terrier. 

One very good way to amuse this exacting little 
dog is by the ball or stick game. The terrier 
never tires of it, and will learn to hunt indefatiga- 
bly for the ball when it is hidden. Teach it as 





it will not be more than ten cents. The materials 
needed for a seven-inch motor are as follows: 

2 seven-inch flaring edge tin pie plates, one inch 
deep; 2 brass bearings (Fig. 4); 2 brass thrust 
collars (Fig. 7); 16 tin triangles (Fig. 6); 1 piece 
of tin cut as in Fig. 5; 1 piece of tin cut as in Fig. 
2; 2 paraffined wooden disks, one-half inch thick 
and seven and one-half inches in diameter (Fig. 
1); 2 washers, one-sixteenth of an inch thick with 
a one-quarter of an inch hole (Fig. 3); 1 nozzle; 1 
pulley; 1 shaft (Fig. 9); 1 board for support, one 
inch thick, eight inches wide, by whatever length 
is needed ; 2 disks of brass (Fig. 8) ; rivets, tacks, 
and solder. 

The first step in making the motor is to punch 
a pinhole through the exact centre of the bottom 
of each pie plate. Then place the two pans bot- 
tom to bottom, and hold the two centres in line 
by means of a pin thrust through the small holes. 
Rivet them together in that position. Use six 
rivets, uniformly spaced on a circle about four 
inches in diameter. Finally, solder the joint A 
(Fig. 10) all the way round. : 

To form the buckets for the motor, solder the 
triangular pieces in place between the flaring 
edges, AB, AB, of the two pans, at uniform inter- 
vals round the circumference, as shown in Fig. 10. 

Next drill a one-quarter-inch hole in the centre 
of the wheel, insert the shaft, and solder it into 
place. Be sure that the shaft is perpendicular to 
the plane of the wheel. An easy way to accom- 
plish that is to drill a hole about an inch deep into 
a board, perpendicular to the surface of the board. 
Then insert the shaft in the hole, slip the wheel 
over the shaft, and press it down until it rests 


disks, drill a hole in each, and insert and fasten a 
bearing in each disk, E in Fig. 10. 

Punch small holes along the long edges of the 
Fig. 2 strip of tin, one-quarter of an inch from 
each edge, and about one inch apart. Then wrap 
this tin about the edge of one of the disks, and 
tack it firmly and tightly in place. Place a 
washer, F in Fig. 10, on each end of the shaft, slip 
the wheel into place, and tack the other disk in 
place. 





Finally, solder the joint formed by the overlap- 
ping ends of the tin. 

The spillway by which the water is carried 
from the wheel is made of a piece of tin, shaped 
as shown in Fig. 5. Fold the tin along the verti- 
cal dotted lines, and solder the overlapping ends 
together. The edges are to be folded back and 
placed round the oblong opening in the casing, 
then soldered to the casing. 

To support the motor in a one-inch board about 
eight inches wide and long enough to rest on the 
edges of a sink, cut an oblong hole just large 
enough for the spillway to slip through. 

The nozzle can be made of a hose connection 
into the end of which a copper washer has been 
soldered. Through it thrust and solder a zine 
oil-can spout that has been cut off so that the 
open small end is about one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter. 

By means of a short length of hose, connect the 
nozzle to the faucet. Insert the nozzle into the 
small round hole in 
the casing (Fig. 10), 


mens of the woods of such 
bushes and low-growing trees as the hazelnut 
and the alder. The specimens, leaves and nuts 
of each variety should be attached to a good- 
sized piece of cardboard. The wood may be 
secured to the cardboard with a tack, and the 
nuts and leaves with strong glue. All the sheets 
of cardboard should be of uniform size, and 
numbered to correspond with the notes about 
each variety. 

The value of the collection will depend not so 
much upon the number of specimens as upon the 
amount of information that the collector has 
accumulated in regard to the history, character- 
istics, uses, and by-products of each wood and 
tree. A well-filled notebook should consequently 
be an indispensable adjunct to every collection. 
The collector should learn and set down the 
botanical name of each tree or shrub, the places 
of growth, the comparative weight of the wood, 
its general use, its cost, and the by-product of 
the tree. Photographs of the tree taken both in 
summer and in winter make a valuable addition 
to the notebook. 
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A FROZEN PUZZLE. 


Te a common water pail, about three feet 
of fine iron wire,—the finer the better,—and 
a lump of ice that weighs about two pounds. 
Stretch the wire across the top of the pail in two 
strands about two inches apart, to form a kind of 
bridge. Then lay the 
ice upon the wires, but 








and turn on the water. 
Try different positions 
of the nozzle until you 
find a maximum speed 
position. Then solder 
the nozzle into place. 
If you cannot get 
the brass tubing for 
the thrust collars, you 
can make a very good 
substitute by using a 
turn of brass or copper 








take care that it does 
not touch the pail. 

The ice will begin to 
melt, and the water 
will drop into the pail. 
Presently the ice will 
seem to sink down, 
as if the wires were 
cutting it into three 
pieces. 

In about half an 
hour, if you try to lift 








wire soldered in such 
a position that the 
outside edges of the wire correspond to the out- 
side ends of the tube thrust collars. 

If you cannot readily obtain flanged bearings, 
a piece of tubing forced into the centre of the 
disks will answer. 

If the motor is to be used on a pressure greater 
than thirty-five pounds a square inch, strengthen 
the connection by which the wheel is fastened to 
the shaft. You can do it by soldering a brass 
disk one-quarter of an inch thick and one inch in 
diameter to each side of the wheel, and to the 
shaft. 

The pulley, which should be of the right size 
and shape to meet the demands of the work, can 
be fastened to the shaft by means of a set screw 
or wedge key. For running a rotary washing 
machine, use a flat pulley not over two and one- 
half inches in diameter for a water pressure of 
forty pounds. 

The completed motor, connected to the faucet, 
is shown in Fig. 11. 

Such a motor as is here described has been used 
on a water pressure of thirty pounds a square 
inch, to run the family washing machine and a 
sewing machine. It will readily work a boy’s 





small dynamo, or any light mechanical apparatus 


the ice, you will find 
the wires securely 
frozen in. The lump of ice will slip along the 
wires, but you cannot take it away from them. 
You can see the wires through the ice, but the 
point of the sharpest penknife cannot find where 
they entered. The ice will be one solid unbroken 
piece. At last, the wires will come out at the top, 
and the lump of ice, although it has partly melted 
away, will drop into the pail as whole as ever. 

The explanation is as follows: The wires melt 
the ice where they touch. it, and it settles down 
upon and round them by its own weight. The 
wires, since they are very slender, melt only nar- 
row, shallow grooves. The water, running down 
from the ice, gathers in these grooves, and since 
it is surrounded by the ice and protected from the 
air, ‘freezes again. Refreezing like this occurs 
whenever two wet surfaces of ice come close 
together; it is called regelation. 

This property of regelation explains some of 
the strange movements of glaciers. Men used to 
think that the ice bent and twisted round the sharp 
corners as it slipped down crooked valleys. Now 
they know that ice never bends, but that the ice 
river breaks and refreezes into new shapes. 

Lumps of ice swimming in hot water and touch- 
ing one another will freeze together in this way. 
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Break up some ice into small pieces, close the 
hand tightly over a number of them, and plunge 
hand and all into warm water for a moment. 
Then take your hand out, and you will find the 
bits of ice frozen together in a single lump. 
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TO CUT A LEATHER STRING WITH 
A JACKKNIFE. 
§ a general rule, a leather string or strap is 
A much stronger when cut lengthwise of the 
hide,— parallel with the direction of the 
backbone of the animal,—but you can make ser- 
viceable narrow strings of greater length by cut- 
ting them spirally from small scraps. 

In one edge of a stick of convenient size, perhaps 
one inch by one-half inch, and eight inches long, 
cut a rectangular notch as wide as the thickness of 














the leather, and half an inch deep. In the centre 
of the piece of leather, cut a circle an inch in di- 
ameter, and carry the cut spirally outward to a 
sufficient extent to make an inch of string of the 
required size. Then thrust the end of the stick 
through the hole thus made, and press the string 
down against the bottom of the notch. Now press 
the blade of the knife into the wood, across the 











notch, and close against the edge of the string. 
The whole, in position, is shown in Fig. 1, but the 
relative positions of the stick and knife are more 
clearly shown in Fig. 2. All being ready, as in 
Fig. 1, grip the stick and the knife handle in the 
right hand, and pull the string with the left. The 
result will be more string. 

If the knife blade has been carefully set in a 
direction substantially parallel with that of the 
bottom of the notch, and if it is sharp, the leather 
will need no guidance, and will be quickly wrought 
into string to the extent of iis capacity. 

The notch must be made wide enough to let the 
leather slide through it freely, but it must not be 
so wide as to allow the string to tilt or crimp. In 
the case of thin leather, a little experiment and 
watchfulness will be required at first, to see that 
the knife blade is set at such an angle with the 
wood that the string will not tend to increase in 
size, ahd so to crowd. 

A string so cut will be somewhat “curly” at 
first, but a little use, or soaking and stretching, 
will soon take the kink out of it. 
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SHORT CUTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
VI. Printing. 
Or of the most artistic ways of printing is 





to use a large sheet of double-weight paper, | 

on which the print is to appear in the centre, | 
surrounded by a tinted border, and with a plate- | 
sunk margin. Here is a simple way to do it: | 
Superimpose upon a sheet of black cardboard a | 
frame of paper of the desired tone, with an open- | 
ing corresponding to the size of the print you wish | 
tomake. Place over this frame a sheet of clear | 
glass to hold it in place, and make from it a nega- | 
tive of the actual size. Using this negative as a | 
mask will give you a print with a tinted border | 
corresponding in tone to the original frame. If | 
you are printing on paper much larger than the 
negative, you will, of course, have to cover the 
rest of the sheet with opaque paper. 
To make the plate marker, use a piece of glass | 
of the dimensions that you wish the plate-sunk | 
part to have, and cut an opening of the same | 


size in a piece of heavy cardboard. Lay the print | yses ordinary care, he should infallibly win. The | 
upon the card so that the edges of the print come | secret is not to be in too much of a hurry in giving | 


at the desired points, place the glass upon it in | 


the same relative position, and rub firmly with a | retain two men, so that you may have the move | 


print roller. 
In printing in the regular way, it is convenient | 
to have a convertible white and ruby light, in | 


order that you may carry on without leaving your black men on squares 1 to 12. White single piece | 


seat, the work not only of printing, but of develop- | 
ing as well. The contrivance is simply a wooden | 
box in which an oil lamp or an incandescent bulb 

is placed. It has an opening cut in one side, with 

a sheet of ruby glass arranged to slide in cleats, to | 
cover the opening when it is lowered. To print, | 
the frame is placed on the table parallel to this 
opening, and the ruby glass raised; to develop, 
the ruby glass is lowered to cover the opening. | 
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FUN WITH A VACUUM. 


OT a little entertainment can be had from 
a burnt-out incandescent light bulb. The | 
spur of glass on the big end is hollow. While 
you hold that part under the hottest water in 
which you can keep your hands, carefully file off 
the point of the bulb. As soon as the water | 
reaches the hollow part, it will enter, and will | 
begin to boil immediately, because the extremely | 


rarefied atmosphere inside lowers the boiling | giving away pieces. The important moves are | 


point to the temperature of the water. When the 
space is filled with steam, the boiling ceases. 
Still keeping the opening under water, or closing | 
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it with a moistened finger, hold the bulb under a 
stream of cold water. The boiling immediately 
begins again. Why? Because the cold water 
condenses the steam, and so leaves a partial 
vacuum. 

By securely closing the opening with sealing 
wax when the bulb is about one-fifth full of water, 
you will have a novel toy. When the water has 
cooled, inverting the bulb sends the water to the 
other end with asharp click. In physics, a simi- 
lar apparatus is called awaterhammer. You can 
make the water boil at will by heating it gradu- 
ally in a vessel of warm water, and you can always 
show how water can be made to boil by cooling. 
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NOTCHING SKIS FOR HILL-CLIMBING. 


NE inconvenience experienced by ski run- 
O ners when journeying, as well as coast- 

ing, is the climbing of steep grades. This 
difficulty can be obviated by notching the bottom 
surface of the ski. 

Place yoursski in a vise, so that it is securely 
held with the bottom upward. With a square, 
draw lines across the face two inches apart, and 
at right angles to the length of the ski. Saw ina 
little way squarely on these lines, but not far 
enough to weaken the ski. From about an inch 
to the rear of the lines make sloping cuts with a 
chisel, or sharp knife, to the saw cuts. A side 
view of the ski will present the appearance of a 
splitting saw, with the teeth pointing backward. 

If the grades are not exceptionally steep, fewer 
notches will serve, but there should be many in 
front, and under the foot. 

This method of treating the bottoms of skis does 
not impede progress, but does enable one to climb 
very steep grades without fatigue, and without 
going up sidewise, a foot at a time. Even when 
the snow is sticky, what little collects in the 
notches when you push back is freed by the for- 
ward movement of the ski. Of course, if the snow 
is heavily crusted, the notched ski is no better for 
an ascent than the smooth one. 
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CHECKERS: THE GIVE-AWAY GAME. 


N the usual give-away game two players start 
| with twelve men each, as in ordinary checkers, 

and the player who first succeeds in giving 
away all his pieces wins. A most astonishing 
feat is to take twelve black pieces, allow your op- 
ponent one white piece, and give away your twelve 
before he can dispose of his one. Impossible 
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RETAIN YOUR GOOD LOOKS | 
KEEP YOUR SKIN CLEAR 

scalp clean and free from dandruff, hair live and 

glossy, hands soft and white, nails sound and shapely. 

Cuticura soap, with an occasional use of Cuticura oint- 


An Investment 
ment, will promote and maintain these coveted con- 


ditions in most cases to your complete satisfaction D°? you patronize bargain counters? 
when all else fails. They do so much not only for Nine times out of ten, bargain 
minor afflictions, but for torturing, disfiguring ecze- counter goods are made for a bargain 
mas, rashes, irritations, scalings and crustings, froin counter sale, and you generally pay 
| afaney to igo. esides, in purity, delicate medica- | |] all such goodsare worth, or more. You 
they meet with the approval of the most discrim- would get > ae Laer value _ 
| inating. For liberal samples of Cuticura soap and | your money lf you would Duy a goo 
ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post- —_— - goods and make it up your- 
self with a 


ecard to “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


105 China, &c., stamp dicti & list, 2c. 
STAMPS, 15.20%: “Sanined dep. Gos Sta A Boston. (a | 
| 
Stamps! #33 Foreign Missionary Sewing Machine 
The money invested in a good sew- 


ps, only 7c. 100for- | 
ing machine pays as big dividends as 


stam 

eu r. 5 ng 3 aie, ae pont me Fe oe! <> 
diff. U. S. fine, 5 e mixe A Ss. wtd. | 
304 Um " VER, St. Louis, Mo. | 

any investment you can make. If you 

would keep account of what it actu- 


50%. List free! I Buy Stamps. L. B. DO’ 
ally saves, you would be surprised to 


? B ° T h | 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches | 
hma. Sample | 
Rese "Joun. BROWN & BON Box 2278, Bo Mase. see how quickly it pays for itself, and 
then it keeps right on saving for you 


BRowN & SON, Box 2273, Boston, Mass. | 
as long as you live. The New Home 


f 
§ : A acd Tuns so easily that you can operate it 


all day without fatigue, and its ready 
Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods adaptability to all kinds of goods and 
for HOME CURE ;ecat FREE. Awarded Geld Medal at World's its beautiful work make it a pleasure 
Fair, St. uis. e largest Stammering ool in the world. to use it. If you haven’ta New Home 
ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. ° ; ’ 
—— = = start this new year with this 
investment. Address Dept. K for 
complete literature. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 
Orange, Mass. 
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cupetienen, Netisteation ema oateanth guar- 
anteed. **Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other plants 
r and how to grow them. It’sfree. Send to-da: 
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as the feat appears at 
first glance, a few mo- 
ments’ study will show 
that almost all White’s 
moves are compulsory. 
The explanation is that 
White has only one piece, 
and is compelled to move 
in one general direction, 
whereas Black leisurely 
disposes of his pieces as 
he sees fit. White, after 
becoming a king, is obliged to avoid the black 
pieces for the simple reason that Black may get 
an opportunity to dispose of all his pieces in one 
move. To illustrate: 

Place twelve black men on squares 1 to 12. 
White checker on 29. Black to play and win: 





Black. . White. Black. White. 
11 to 16 29 to 25 18 to 23 6 to 24 
7 to ll 25 to 22 23 to 27 24 to 31 
2to 7 22 to 17 7 to 10 31 to 26 
9 to 14 17 to 13 3to 7 26 to 23 
6to 9 13to 6 5to 9 23 to 27 
16 to 19 6to 2 ll to 15 

14 to 18 2to 6 


From this point White’s best play, since he must 
avoid getting too near Black, is the following: 


27 to 32 19 to 23 6 to 
12 to 16 32 to 28 23 to 27 9 to 
8 to 12 28 to 32 27 to 31 6 to 
4to 8 32 to 27 31 to 27 9 to 
7 to ll 27 to 32 27 to 23 5 to 
15 to 18 32 to 28 15 to 19 9 to 
18 to 23 28 to 32 23 to 18 5 to 
23 to 27 32 to 23 19 to 23 1 to 
6 to 19 3to 5 23 to 26 5 to 
Removing 4 pieces. 26 to 31 1 to 
12 to 16 5to 9 31 to 26 5 to 
lto 6 9to 2 26 to 22 1 to 
8 to 11 2to 6 22 to 17 5 to 
11 to 15 6to 9 17 to 14 1 to 
16 to 19 9to 6 14 to 10 wins 


White, of course, can vary his play; but if Black 


away your pieces, and always to remember to 
on your side, and thus dispose of your last two 
men together. 

Another setting of the give-away game: Place 


on square 32. Black to play and win. 


Black. White. Black. White. 

1 to 15 32 to 27 9 to 13 17 to 22) 
12 to 16 27 to 23 13 to 17 22 to 13 
16 to 19 23 to 16 6 to 10 13 to 9 

8 to 11 16 to 12 2to 6 9to 2 

3to 8 12to 3 - 4to 8 2to 6 
10 to 14 3 10 17 15 to 18 6 to 22 

9 to 13 17 to 22 l1to 6 22 to 18 
13 to 17 22 to 13 11 to 16 
5to 9 13 to 17 


Observe here that 11 to 15 would lose for Black, 
since it would give White the move on the remain- 
ing black piece. 


18 to 22 14 to 18 32 to 28 
6to 9 22 to 26 18 to 2 28 to 32 
9 to 14 26 to 31 23 to 27 32 to 23 
8 to 11 31 to 27 15 to 19 23 to 27 
11 to 15 27 to 32 19 to 24 wins 


The foregoing problems afford much pleasure; 
a few moments’ practice will make you expert in 


the first ten, for after White is forced into the 
king row, Black’s task is easy. Other ways to 
win can doubtless be found. 
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Course in HORSE TRAINING 


Have you a horse with bad habits, or a colt 
to train? Write me about your horse and I'll 
send the Beery Introdactory Course in Horse 
and Colt Training absolutely free. 


Break ANY Horse, Train ANY Colt 


| 
| I teach how to conquer, how to cure bad 
] 
| 


| 





habits of horses and colts. You can easily 
learn the Beery System in spare time. 


Beery graduates make $1200 to $3000 
® year, at home or traveling. People 
to have a horse tamed 





Introductory Course. Tell me about 
your horse. (62) 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohi 


F271 Free Band Catalog 
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} Write today for the 
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WurRUIZER 
200 years of instrument making 
We supply the United States 
Offers now being made. Every kind of a musical instro- 
ment want. —send at once for the big 
b) | I Free Band Catalog. No obligations—Catalog is Free. 
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I To beep the shin fa ts neteral colt, clear, 
fresh condition apply just enough Hinds 
Cream to moisten it; repeat morning and 
night. If the face and hands roughen and 
chap easily, rub on a small quantity of 


| Minds 


f HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


before and after exposure to the air, 
—it prevents chapping. The chem: 3 
will improve all winter by this daily use of 
Hinds Cream. It's absolutely harmless 
and guaranteed not to grow hair.—Read 
the booklet of directions.— Men use Hinds 
Cream after shaving to heal the tender skin. 
It relieves baby’s skin troubles. Send for amazing low 3 
Saiee rang tacit Yor Puce |} | Hse Seed, tina 
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price. Hinds Cream in a 
eam in tubes, 25c. : aA red roofing |S 
not take a substitute; insist re | 7 ot Soe 
upon HINDS. we pay 
| Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. | Edwards STE a 
4 teed rust-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof, and 
| Diag ae wey | | Seftor prof due fo out famate Hgntcote Proce. Ne 
} , , ing mechanics— 
| West St., Portland, Me. Paickly > thom. Mode in Dig sheets ready to put on over 
rantee 
You should try HINDS Honey, and Sgainst lightning by $10,000 Guaranty ‘Bond. Over 100,000 


Edwards roofs in U.5. Made by biggest sheet-metal maker in the 
world. Postal sent now brings Cata/og 1361 and Special Factory- 
Prices by return mail. Give size of roof if you can. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 1301-1351 Lock St., Gincinnatl, 0. 
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Questions about the contents of this 3 
department will be gladly answered 













ENDURING HARDSHIPS. 


UT I don’t like walking, 

"B grandma!” 

“What does that 
matter, my child, if it is the 
right thing for you to do?” 

The two remarks may be 
considered as typical of the 
two generations. The grand- 
parents of many of us endured 
pioneer hardships like good 
soldiers — making light of dif- 
ficulties, and taking life as it 
eame. The parents of most of 
us had their full share of personal discomfort and 
trouble, and bore it bravely; but too many young 
people of the present day are inclined to look upon 
any kind of hardship or deprivation as a personal 
injury, and to shun all effort that is not agreeable. 
If it were not for man’s ineradicable love of sport, 
our comfortably reared younger generation would | 
stand in grave danger of becoming irredeemably 
“soft.” Especially, perhaps, is this true of young 
girls. 

The danger in yielding too easily to comfort is 
the danger of weakening the moral fibre. When 
real difficulties come,—and they do come, sooner 
or later, to all human beings,—there is nothing 
with which to meet them. Faculties that are 
little used grow weak and flabby. Many a really 
brave-hearted girl plays the coward in some un- 
expected crisis simply because she has never 
taught her nerves and muscles to obey her will. 

The remedy lies in the determined and persistent 
subjugation of the lesser self to the greater. It is 
not necessary to cultivate the martyr spirit or to 
do disagreeable things merely because they are 
disagreeable. The daily life of any ordinary girl 
will supply sufficient will-testing material of a 
kind suited to her needs and nature. 

It is necessary to learn to say “I will!” and do 
it, and “I will not!” and leave it undone. Never 
must the necessary task be left undone for 
reasons of personal dislike. A learned psycholo- 
gist advises people to do every day something 
that is not wholly agreeable, for the sake of | 
strengthening the will. : 

The girl who never has to argue with herself 
when duty calls her has gained freedom, and with 
the growth and strengthening of her character 
come increased power and efficiency. 
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FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
II. Conventional Stitches. 


HE conventional stitches used for household 
linen are few in number, and not hard to 
make. For sheets and pillowcases, the 
stitches in most common use are ordinary hand 
hemming, hemstitching, and the buttonhole-stitch 
for embroidery scallops. Frequently the upper 
end of the sheet is hemstitched, and the lower 
end simply hemmed. 

Hand towels may be hemmed, hemstitched, 
sealloped, or finished with designs in cross-stitch, 
Satin-stitch, Swedish or Mexican drawn work. 

Bath towels may be hemmed or hemstitched. 

For table linen, the most usual finish is plain 
hemming, French overhand hemming, hemstitch- 
ing, and scalloping; for comforts and pads, hand- 
and machine-quilting. 

In preparing the “hope” chest, marking the 
linen is half the fun. A single style of letter or 





monogram should be selected and used in varying 
sizes for the entire outfit. The art needlework 
shops will furnish a spevial design in different sizes, 
at small cost, ready for transfer, and the neces- 
sary blue powder. The letter or monogram should 
be copied in sizes of from one to four inches. 











Satin-stitch is the accepted stitch for monogram 
work, although it is combined occasionally with | 
seed-stitech where a very elaborate design is 
chosen. Although satin-stitch is the conventional 
stitch, and brings beautiful results, it is not | 
quickly worked. When time must be considered, 
monograms of cross-stitch or outline stitch can be 
used effectively. In the case of a single letter, a 
slender outlined oval of satin-stitch round the 
letter is very attractive. 

There are of course fads in monograms and in 
monogram placing that change from season to 
season. There are, however, certain conventions 
that may always be followed. 

For sheets, use a large letter or monogram, and 
place it directly in the middle of the upper end, an 
inch or two fromthe top hem. The lower part of 
the letter must be near the hem, so that when the 
sheet is folded back upon itself, the letter will 
be readable by a person standing at the foot of 
the bed. The upper hem should be from three to 
four inches wide; the lower hem, one inch to an 
inch and a half. 

Bolster and pillioweases should be marked in | 
one of two places: an inch or two above the hem 
at the middle, or at the lower outside corner above 
the hem. 

Blankets can be marked with silk on a satin 
oval, appliquéd with buttonhole-or feather-stitch 
in the same position as on the sheet. 

Towels are usually marked just above the hem 
at the middle of one end. 
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Tablecloths should have two monograms, in 
diagonally opposite corners, so that one will come 
at the right of the host and the other at the right 
of the hostess. 

On napkins, the monogram lies diagonally 
across the corner that will be on the outside 
when the napkin is folded. 

Doilies are marked at the edge or in the centre. 

Plain Hemming. It is hardly necessary to ex- 
plain this stitch; it is desirable simply to empha- 
size the fact that the upper and under thread 
should form a perfect triangle, or flattened V, 
although of course a very small one. 

French Overhand Hemming. Baste an ordi- 
nary hem in the material, then fold the hem back 
upon the goods, so that the new fold will exactly 
meet the first fold. Sew from left to right, or 
from right to left, as preferred, putting the needle 
in a perfectly straight position directly toward 
you, and through the extreme edge of both folds. 
The stitch on the right side of the goods will then 
parallel! the warp threads, and be hardly discerni- 
ble. The stitch should be made only tight enough 
to allow the hem to lie perfectly flat, and without 
a ridge when creased by the thumb. 

Hemstitching. There are several ways of hem- 
stitching that produce almost similar results. 





Two are illustrated: one worked from left to 
right, the other from right to left. Ifthe material 
is stiff, rub it briskly between the fingers to dissi- 
pate the sizing, or else wash it. Fold and baste 
the-hem carefully into place at the edge of the 
drawn threads, which should be from three to 
five, according to the texture. 

Bring the needle up through the edge of the 
hem at the left. (Fig.1.) *Slip the needle from 
right to left under four or five threads; then 
bring it in a perfectly vertical position up through 
the hem at the right. Repeat from *. 

Bring (Fig. 2) the needle up through the edge 
of the hem at the right. With the thread 
held to the right, * slip the needle under the 
threads (from right to left); then slip it through 
the loop under the same threads, obliquely up 
through the hem. Repeat from *. 

Fig. 3 shows, first, Ladder Hemstitching, and 
then Serpentine Hemstitching, with from six to 
twelve threads drawn. 

Ladder hemstitching is simply a double hem- 
Stitching of both edges of the drawn space, in 
which the same set of threads is used. 

For serpentine hemstitching, in the second row 
take up half of one set of threads and half of the 
next set on the needle at one time. 

Fig. 4 shows simple drawn work with the twisted 
Chain-Stitch. Draw from ten to twenty threads. 
Work from right to left, or vertically downward. 
Slip the needle under several threads, and fasten 
in a knot. * With the thread thrown as in the 
illustration, slip the needle under or behind the 
sewing thread, and under several threads of 
material, and out over the sewing thread; draw 
tight. Repeat from *. 

Fig. 5 shows the Twist-Stitch. Work from the 
right of the goods, or vertically downward. Fasten 
the thread in the edge of the goods. * Pick up 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth threads on the needle 
from the left with an upward slanting motion (or 
from below). Bring the needle over the first three 
threads, and with a twist to the right (or upward), 
reverse the position of the two sets of threads. 
Repeat from *. 

Fig. 6 shows one kind of Antique Hemstitch. 
Work from left to right. Bring the needle up 
through the edge of the hem at the left. * Slip 
the needle from right to left under several threads. 
(See first position of the needle.) Then insert 
the needle vertically in the hem from above, sev- 
| eral threads deep, and out through the edge of 
| the hem, passing through, or under, only one 
thickness of the material. Repeat from*. Draw 
a second set of threads as far below the first 





threads as the height of the vertical stitches. 
Make the second row like the first. The opposite 


side of the work is quite different, but equally | 


attractive. 

Fig. 7 shows the right side of the Antique Hem- 
stitch, and below it a square-stitch or design. 
Square-Stitch. Draw a thread or two, skip three 
threads, draw another thread. Bring the needle 
up through the lower drawn space, and * verti- 
cally upward over three threads, and down 
through the material. Bring it out diagonally 
three threads to the left. Cross the three threads 
horizontally to the right, put the needle down, 
and bring it out diagonally at the top, and to the 








left of three threads. Cross the three horizontal 
threads at the top; put the needle down through. 
Bring the needle out diagonally three threads to 
the left. Repeat from *. The opposite side of 





the last style of stitching is slanting, and very 
attractive. 

These two designs, being two-sided, are excel- 
lent for towel decoration in white or golor. 

For the sake of clearness, the illustrations that 
accompany this article were made only from 
coarse materials, and from somewhat exaggerated 
stitches. 
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LEARNING MUSICAL TERMS. 


1TH most persons music is not only a gift, 
W but an art that can be acquired only by 

careful study. In acquiring the art, work 
and intelligent concentration are what count. 
And like every other profession, music has a 
vocabulary of its own that must be mastered 
before any one can get very far toward learning 
its secrets. 

The first thing to do, therefore, is to get a dic- 
tionary of musical terms. There are a number of 
good ones, which range in size from pocket 
volumes to encyclopedias. Any music store can 
supply you with one, adequate for all your needs 
for a long time, at a cost of from fifty cents to a 
dollar. It will contain the translation and expla- 
nation of all the terms of musical expression. 

Composers and editors nowadays are careful in 
printing directions in the music, but most of these 
directions are in Italian, and so unless the student 
has a musical dictionary, the markings might as 
well have been omitted. Of course a teacher can, 
and often does, supply the place of a dictionary; 
but the pupil fastens the terms in her mind more 
firmly if she looks them up herself, than if she 
asks her teacher the meaning of them when she 
meets them. 

If you are to do anything in music, you must 
know, without having to stop to think, what 
andante moderato means, for example, or what 
you are to do when you see in the score the words, 
Accel. poco a poco. If you have not learned 
these things, you may not be absolutely wasting 
your time, but you will not be receiving full value 
for it. Music is a complex art circumscribed by 
laws. If you are preparing yourself for it as a 
profession, you must master those laws; and if 
you are merely amusing yourself, at least you 
want the satisfaction of doing the thing well. 
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WEIGHTING THE CHIFFON VEIL. 


HERE is no comfort for the wearer of a 

| chiffon veil, or for those who sit near her, 

when a breeze sends the long ends flapping 
perversely in the faces of all. 

To keep the veil conveniently in place, weights 
such as tailors use in coats and jackets should he 
fastened at its four corners. These make the 
veil easy to adjust, and prevent it from blowing 
loose. 

The veils that are best for the purpose are 
about two yards long and one yard wide, and 
have a rather broad hem all round. First cover 
the weights with chiffon or silk of the same shade 
as the veil; then insert them in the hem at each 
corner, and sew firmly in place. 

Such a weighted chiffon veil may be tied in a 
knot at one corner to form a cap, or hood, and 
should then be thrown over the bonnet or hat so 
that the knot comes directly in the middle, and 
ean be thrust underneath the veil after it is ad- 
justed. 

The ends may be tied ‘loosely round the neck 
and left hanging in the back, or a ribbon of the 
same shade as the chiffon may be tied round 
the neck to confine the veil. The bow should 
either be exactly in front or at one side. 

This simple arrangement for weighting the veil 
is most satisfactory and picturesque. Forsteamer 
wear it is ideal; it can be adjusted easily and 
quickly, and will stay in place, no matter how 
windy the day may be. 
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CARE OF THE USEFUL HAND. 


T is by no means “all sentiment” that the only 

beautiful hand is the useful one. 

perfectly modeled and tinted, a hand that is 
habitually idle may be as expressionless as a 
pretty doll’s face, and as far from any real beauty. 
With proper care the human hand will endure a 
great deal of labor, and will gain, rather than lose, 
in beauty. No matter what work you have to do, 
your hand, if well cared for, will always have its 
own beauty of refinement. 

Dish-washing, instead of being the archenemy 
of pretty hands, is in reality their glorious oppor- 
tunity. Roll your sleeves high, use plenty of soap 
and warm water, and do your work vigorously 
and well. Afterward—there is where the oppor- 
tunity comes. 

The soaking has rendered the hands, arms, and 
nails soft and pliable, and put them in excellent 
condition to receive their special treatment. 
First, remove every trace of the dishwashing 
with warm water and pure Castile or good green 
soap. Rinse them well, dry them carefully, and 
push the cuticle back from the nails with the 
towel or thumb-nail. Then applying a good cold 
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eream, rub it well into the nails, wrists, and 
knuckles. Let the cream remain upon the flesh 
while you are caring for the nails. 

Cut away any loose cuticle or incipient hang- 
nails with a pair of sharp manicure scissors. 
Trim the nails to conform with the shape of the 
finger ends; very pointed and highly polished 
nails are undesirable. If cuticle adheres to the 
nail, wind a bit of cotton on the orange-wood stick, 
moisten it with lemon juice, dip it in powdered 
pumice, and rub the nail lightly until the undesir- 
able skin is removed. 

Oceasionally use peroxide of hydrogen on the 
cotton to whiten the flesh just under the edges of 
the nails. Do not wash the cream off the hands, 
but wipe it off thoroughly. Polish the nails by 
fubbing them briskly in the palm of the other 
hand. 

An excellent old receipt for a home-made cream 
is the following: Melt together over hot water 
two ounces of oil of sweet almonds, half an ounce 
of spermaceti, half an ounce of white wax, one 
ounce of lanolin, and one ounce of cocoanut oil. 
Remove the mixture from the fire, and when you 
have beaten it until it is nearly cold, gradually 
add ten drops of tincture of benzoin, and lastly, 
one ounce of orange-flower water. 

An occasional bath of warm olive oil is good for 
the hands. Always remember to rub oil or cold 
cream well into the nails, as this keeps them from 
becoming brittle. 

Five minutes of careful work after each dish- 
washing will do wonders for your hands. Once a 
week give them all the time you can spare. 
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A POST-CARD BOOK. 


SMALL book to hold post cards is a most con- 
A venient thing to have, especially if you wish 
to keep a post-card record of a trip. 

_ A book five and three-quarters by eight inches 
in size will hold one card on each page, and leave 
an attractive margin. 

To make a book of that size you will need three 
pieces of cardboard: a piece for the back cover, 
five and three-quarters by eight inches; a strip 








one inch wide and five and three-quarters inches 
long; and a piece for the front cover, five and 
three-quarters by six and one-half inches. 

Cover paper, which can be bought in any shade 
or thickness, is a good material to use, but, since 
there will be considerable strain upon the back 
and hinge, a piece of book vellum, or leatherette, 
is better. If you wish to have the whole cover in 
paper, use a strip of cotton cloth first in place of 
the leatherette, and cover it with the paper. 

Cut the strip of leatherette to measure four by 
seven and three-quarters inches, and measuré on 
the back of it the 
places where the 
cardboard is to lie. 
First, draw a line 
across it, one inch 
from each end. Allow 
the leatherette to lap 
over the front card 
half an inch, so that 
a quarter-inch space 
will be left for the hinge, and a one-inch space for 
the strip of card. Beyond the strip a half-inch 
should be left for the thickness of the book; the 
largest piece of cardboard will come to that line. 

Cover the leatherette with paste, and rub the 
pieces of cardboard on it until they are firmly 
attached. Turn the one inch left at each end over 
the cards, and paste it securely. 

The paper covering for the sides of the book 
should lap over the leatherette one-half inch, and 
should have an inch 
of margin on the other 
three sides. Mitre the 
corners so that they 
will just meet inside 
the cardboard, with- 
out lapping over each 
other, and make a 
neat joint. 

When the two pieces 
have been cut and carefully fitted on the card- 
board, cover them thoroughly with paste, and rub 
them until they adhere everywhere —along the 
edges inside the cards as well as outside. 

The whole cover should be lined with one piece 
of paper or leatherette, about half an inch smaller 
than the size of the cover. 

Punch holes in the middle and one inch from 
each end of the narrow strip of card; punch corre- 
sponding holes in the back of the book, which can 
be held together with paper fasteners, or tied with 
ribbon or raffia. 

The leaves for the book should be one-quarter 
of an inch smaller each way than the cover, and 
holes should be punched in one end of them to 
correspond with the holes in the cover. For 
material, use cover paper to match the outside of 
the book. 

The butterfly and flower decoration shows well 
on a cream-colored or a light brown paper. The 
petals of the flowers can be painted with water- 
color Chinese white, and the centres with yellow. 
The butterflies have black -tipped wings, with 
white and red spots and bands. 

A simple and effective way of tying the sheets 
into the cover is to pass one end of the ribbon 
through the middle hole, back through the upper 
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hole, down to the lowest hole, and again up 
through the middle, where the ribbon can be tied 
in a bow, round the ribbon that goes all the way 
down from the top to the lowest Hole. 

Another way is to start at the top hole, pass the 
ribbon round the back of the book through the 
same hole, down to the middle hole, round the back 
of the book, through the same hole again, down 
to the lowest, round the back, through the same 
hole, back to the middle hole and through, and up 
to the top. There tie the ends of the ribbon, and 
cut them off close. This makes a very decorative 
fastening. 

The post cards are attached to the leaves by 
inserting the corners of the cards in slits cut for 
the purpose. 
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Ginger Fudge.—Grate six squares of unsweet- 
ened chocolate into a saucepan; add four cupfuls 
of confectioners’ sugar, and one cupful of evap- 
orated milk. Boil the mixture until it forms a soft 
ball when dropped into cold water. While it is 
boiling, and after it has been taken from the fire, 
beat it with an égg beater. When it is nearly 
done, add a piece of butter the size of an egg, and 
a pinch of salt. 

Remove the fudge from the stove, add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla to it,‘and set it aside to cool 
slightly. When it is creamy, add a cupful of 
preserved ginger root, such as comes in jars. 
Pour the candy into a pan, and mark it in squares. 
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THE FORTY-BEAN PUZZLE 


LACE forty beans in nine groups, four in 
p each outside group, and eight in the centre, 
as in the illustration. There will be twelve 

in each pair of outside 


Q Q Q f) Q Q rows, reckoning from 
A B 


A to B, from B to C, 
QQ QQ QQ from C to D, and from 
Dto A. The eight in 
the centre are not in- 
cluded when counting 
Q Q Q Q QQ QQ the outside rows. 
Now shift the beans 
QQ Q Q Q Q Q Q until you have placed 
the eight from the cen- 
tre in the outside rows, 
and have left none in 
QQ Q Q QQ the centre, and yet 

D c have in the outside 

Q 0 QQ Q 0 rows only as many as 

now appear in those 
rows in the illustration—twelve from A to B, 
twelve from B to C, twelve from C to D, and twelve 
from D to A. 

You can play the game with pencil and paper, 
but it is much more interesting to play it on a 
table or a stand, with beans, corn, rice, toothpicks 
or buttons. 

The solution will appear in the Girls’ Page for 


February. 
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ACCESSORIES FOR THE HAIR. 


HE simple ribbon bandeau for the hair is 
almost always becoming to young girls, and 
the beaded bandeau shown in Fig. 1 is espe- 

cially attractive. The beads are the smallest 
French beads procurable, of steel and gold. 

For the solid vertical bands of beading in the 
bandeau, string thirteen beads rather loosely; 










they will eventually constitute 
two rows. tft Slip the needle 
through the 4th bead, counting 
from and including the last one 
strung; * string 1 bead; skip a 
bead and slip the needle through the next bead; 
repeat from * to end. Turn. * String 2 beads; 
repeat from f. 

The color is introduced as follows: 3 rows of 
steel beads; 4th row—2 steel, 1 gold, 3 steel; 5th 
row—2 steel, 2 gold, 2 steel; 6th row—2 steel, 1 
gold, 3 steel; then make 3 rows of steel beads, 
and so on. 

To make the loose strands of beads between the 
vertical bands, string 3 steel and 2 gold beads 
seven times; then string 3 steel beads. For the 
second row, * string 3 steel beads, slip the needle 
through the 2 gold beads of the first stringing; 
repeat from * eight times in all; 3 steel beads. 

For clearness, these two motifs are given as 
entirely separate. In reality, the bands are all 
made; then the 
needle is slipped 
through the third 
row of a vertical 
band, the first row 
of a strand is made, 
the needle slipped 
through the third 
row of a second 

Fig. 2 band, and so on. 

On the return trip, 

the needle is slipped through the sixth row of 

the band. In this way the vertical bands are 

strengthened. The end strands are increased in 

length progressively by adding to each row one 
extra motif. 

The backing for the bead bandeau is 2 velvet 
ribbon one and three-quarters inches wide, and 
long enough to go round the head, with an allow- 
ance for lapping. 

The maline ornament with double bowknot of 
seed pearls, shown in Fig. 2, is very attractive. 
The tiny pearls, or pearl beads, are strung on very 
fine wire, which is afterward bent to form a double 
bowknot. The knot is placed against a crushed 
maline background, six inches across, and the 
width of the maline; then the strand of wired 
beads is wound four times round the crushed 
centre oi the maline. This ornament also makes 
a charming finish at the throat. 
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“Tell everyone— 
During the coming year— 


‘Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S”’” , 















Unless they’re sure it’s WRIGLEY’S, they won’t 
get its delicious benefits. The clean, pure, 
healthful, genuine is always exactly like this: 


WRIGLEYS 





Millions of people this year will 
give constant, delicious aid to 
teeth, breath, appetite and diges- 
tion. But remember: 


Be SURE it’s 
WRIGLEY’S 


Chew It After Every Meal 
BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—of twenty 
5-cent packages— 
of most dealers 










CAUTION! 


Dishonest persons are wrapping rank 
imitations to look like clean, pure, healthful 


WRIGLEY’S 


These will be offered principally by street fakirs, peddlers and candy 
departments of some 5 and 10 cent stores. Refuse them! Be SURE 
it’s WRIGLEY’S. 
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Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Eatalog Free. 
Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. STYLISH 


Muff and Stole 


Real Marabou 


Edged with Ostrich Feathers 


The illustration can give but a slight 
idea of the beauty and richness of this 
Muff and Stole. The style is the latest. 
The colors are a brownish-gray Mara- 
bou, edged with natural gray ostrich 
feathers—a combination that becomes 
the mature woman as well as the more 
youthful. Warm as fur, yet much 
lighter and daintier. 

The Stole measures fifty-four inches in 
length. and is composed of four strands of 
Marabou, edged with ostrich feathers. The 
Pillow Muff, 15 x 18 inches, also of Marabou 
and ostrich feathers, is exactly like the 
illustration, with the exception that it has 
no centre band of ostrich feathers. It is 
lined with satin, and has a wrist cord. 


This Marabou Set; Muff 

and Stole, will be given 

How To absolutely free of charge 

a to any ——— —_ 

Get This Set ccnas'us five ace suk. 

F Pe ping be 

uae $10.00. Delivered free 
anywhere in the U.S. 


NOTICE. When the Marabou Set is 
selected, no Winner's Gift will be allowed. 
subscriptions, however, will count toward 
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free sample will 


Our 
fort and economy. nd postal 
stating size and ‘whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Mass. 
















Mince Pie Time! 


Make your crust, 
the Mince Meat is ready- 


MERRELL” SOULE 


NoneE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 

Clean, pure and wholesome. Serve 
a! e 

None Such Pie 
fe] Get a package 
at the grocers 
MERRELL-SOULE @ 
2 SYRACUSE , NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF PURE FOOD 
PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 






in this issue, and also toward the Vacation 
Prize. (See The Companion of October 23, 
1913, page 558.) 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
























| he Gold Coin Week Prize offered elsewhere 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
—_ to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 

anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companten, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post Office Money Order or press 
Money Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











BLACKHEADS. 


GOOD complexion, like a strong 

constitution, is often the gift of 
fortune, and it may persist in spite of 
all that its possessor can do to ruin it. 
A perfectly hopeless complexion, 
again, is usually a curse that we cannot 
escape. Not even the strictest obedi- 
ence to the laws of hygiene can make 
it really good, although it may be pos- 
* gible to improve its appearance. Then 
there are the complexions that most of us have; 
we can make them good by care and right living, 
or as bad as the worst by neglecting nature’s 
laws. 

One sort of bad complexion, which is usually of 
the third class, is marked by a rather coarse skin, 
with wide pores, from which issues a secretion 
that becomes mixed with dust, and forms “‘black- 
heads.” At first it is easy to squeeze out these 
little formations; but if the skin is neglected, the 
blackheads become harder and larger, the skin 
inflames, pimples form, and a true acne appears. 

The treatment of this condition—and the earlier 
it is begun the better—is more hygienic than med- 
ical. It is not wholly a misfortune, for it en- 
courages its victim to begin those practices that 
will be of benefit throughout his life. The care- 
less schoolboy, who has been satisfied to give his 
face a brief matutinal “lick and promise,” will 
keep it properly clean with water and some good, 
mild soap when he understands that his black- 
heads are a confession of uncleanliness. The 
high-school girl who would be so pretty if it were 
not for her complexion, will learn a lesson of 
restraint in regard to candy, cakes, and pies that 
many lectures would fail to teach her. She will 
throw open her windows when she realizes that 
stuffy bedrooms make muddy skins, and she will 
practice proper habits of breathing in order to 
promote that good cireulation of the blood on 
which beauty so much depends. 

It is sometimes useful to bathe the face with 
very hot water, in which there is a little Castile 
soap and a few drops of ether. Follow this with 
a dash of cold water, and then apply lightly diluted 
lemon juice. Avoid all strong astringents. The 
blackheads will soften in a few days, and you can 
press them out with the finger nails, guarded by a 
soft handkerchief. If simple measures fail, con- 
sult a dermatologist, for the condition may pass 
into true acne if you neglect it. 
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WAS IT DIFFERENT? 


LORENCE was showing Aunt Emily 

her trousseau. “Thank you for your 
contribution,” she said. ‘That lace is 
exquisite. Did I tell you that we are 
going to take that little apartment?” 

“Oh, I’m glad of that,” said Aunt 
Emily. 

“T’d like to board at first, but Will 
was so disappointed, and said §0 much 
about a home of our own that I gave in.” 

“Do you know how to keep house ?” 

“Not the first thing,’ said Florence, laughing. 
“But [ll have a servant, of course.” 

“Suppose the servant leaves?” 

“Well,” said Florence, demurely, “I can make 
splendid fudge, and I had a great success with 
salad dressing, didn’t I, mamma?” 

“Yes, you did,” said Mrs. White, laughing. “I 
suppose, Emily, you think I ought to have taught 
her, but Florence never took the least interest in 
household matters, not as much as Kate, even. I 
didn’t want to force her to learn when she disliked 
it so, and there was no need of it. And you know 
it’s more trouble to show some one else how to do 
a thing than to do it yourself.” 

“Ves, it is.” 








“You needn’t think I want to shirk, Aunt 
Emily,” said Florence. “Of course I realize that 
I shall have to do housekeeping, and often part of 
the work. When the need comes, I can pick it up 
as other people do; but what would have been | 
the sense of my doing disagreeable, commonplace, | 
uninteresting things when it wasn’t necessary, | 
and when my time was so filled up with my music, | 
and going out, and the girls’ club, and all that?” 

Aunt Emily was silent, and her sister-in-law | 
changed the subject. - 

“Will has a good position for so young a man. 
He told James all about it, and we are satisfied | 
that he will do well.” | 

*‘He works so hard, poor fellow!” said Florence. 
“He had hardly any vacation this summer.” 





Mrs. White rose to go downstairs. “Stop and 
see me again as you go out, Emily,’ she said. 
Aunt Emily began to put on her wraps. ‘Flor- 
ence,” she said, “suppose —” 
“Yes, Aunt Emily?” Florence looked up with | 
a smile from the dainty lace-trimmed garments. 





She wondered what was coming now. Aunt Emily 
said odd things sometimes; her nieces had chari- 
tably decided that she was “queer.” But Aunt 
Emily was often amusing. 

“Suppose,” said Aunt Emily, “that when your 
father asked Will about his business,—as it was 
right for him to do, of course,—Will had answered, 
‘Oh, [haven’t been in any business, so far. I hate 
monotonous office work; I like life in the open. 
And then I’m an amateur artist. But I’m no 
shirk. - Now that I’m thinking of marrying, I 
shall go right to work, and I dare say I shall pick 
it up easily.’” 

“Oh, but, Aunt Emily! Here, let me fasten your 
coat. That is very different.” 

“Is it? Maybe it is,” said Aunt Emily. “Well, 
good-by.” 
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A MERCHANT IN THE BUD. 


A FEW months ago a young foreigner was found 
wandering about one of the public parks in 
New York City. He was but fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, had no relatives in the United States, 
and said that he had supported himself since 
reaching this country by selling newspapers. His 
command of the English language was good for a 
foreigner so recently arrived. He was taken into 
custody. 


The jeantevetion authorities gave the youth a 
prelimina earing, preparatory to deporting him 
as “likely to become a public charge.” He told 
them that he had only seven cents in the world. 
The following morning, after a night spent in the 
crowded detention rooms, the young man was 
called before the board of special inquiry. This 
time he proudly waved a handful of small bills. 
He was The richer by twelve or thirteen dollars 
than he had been the day before. 

The boy's story of his riches ran as follows: 
“In the detention room I found many men of 
many languages. Some ofthese languages I could 
speak and read. From a_German missionary I 

ot a few copies of a New York paper printed in 
German. I sold all of them except one. From 
that copy I read the news, translating as I read 
into Lithuanian. From the Lithuanians I got a 
few kopecks. Then I put the news into Polish, and 

ot nearly a krone from those listeners. With 
this money I bought a watch that wouldn’t run, 
and aknife. A German watchmaker in the deten- 
tion room fixed the watch so that it would run. I 

ave him the knife. I then exchanged the watch 
for another silver watch and a pair of boots. For 
the boots, and writing two letters for him, an 
Austrian Pole who could not write gave me an- 
other watch. These two watches I exchanged 
for a watch with a good Swiss movement. is 
last watch I sold to a guard for the money I 
hold in my hand.” 

After par oy Bey. remarkable story, the board 
recommended that the boy be permitted to remain 
in the country, in the care of one of the immigrant 
—-* One of the members of the board 


ed: 
“There’s no danger of that p gung, fellow ever 
becoming a public charge. If he stays in New 
York very long he’ll own half the city.’ 
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PULPIT. VERSUS CHOIR. 


IFFERENCES of opinion between choir and 

clergyman are not, as many a perplexed 
music committee can bear witness, unknown in 
churches of to-day. But in our time such differ- 
ences seethe under the surface; they are rarely 
brought before the congregation during the Sun- 
day service. Our worthy ancestors, so much more 
strict than ourselves in most matters of religious 
decorum, were less scrupulous. When first the 
bass viol replaced the tuning fork, and later the 
organ superseded the viol, old-fashioned ministers 
not unfrequently voiced their disapproval from 
the pulpit in Scriptural language. 


“These that have turned the world upside down 
are come hither also,” proclaimed one clergyman, 
mournfully, rising to announce his text on the 
conclusion of the reorganized choir’s first effort. 
Another, of a more outspokenly belligerent turn 
of mind, thundered defiantly : 

“And the songs of the temple shall become 
ef tig 

An interchange, mildly reminiscent of these de- 
— days, took place not long ago, Foren | to 

he ep rs, in Texas. The minister, sitting 
in the pulpi with an expression of attentive dig- 
nity, had listened to the singing of the usual 
anthem. Then he rose and stated, in a loud, clear 


voice: 
““My text will be, ‘And after the uproar was 
ceased.’ ” 
“For a moment,” declares the interested _re- 
el of the incident, ‘‘the choir looked as if they 
ad been fed on pers: ons instead of peaches; 
then they got together, and in the softest kind o: 
whispers began to talk it over. As a result of the 
conference, a slight change was made in the 
musical programme, and when the sermon had 
ended and the organ pealed forth, the choir burst 
forth zestfully: 
“*Now, it is high time to awake out of sleep.’” 
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A KNOTTY PROBLEM. 


EARLY every one who has traveled in Russia 

has, at some time or other, run afoul of the 
official “‘red tape” of that country. So, at least, 
had the traveler whose woes are the subject of 
an amusing story in a London newspaper. 


His trunks had been examined, and the traveler 
was about to pass into the city, when an official, 
—_ had been scanning his traveling papers, 
sto) im. 

‘These papers contain irregularities,” said the 
official, sternly. “You cannot stay in Russia.” 

“Very well,” said the traveler. “I shall take 
the next train back to Berlin.” 

“Good! Let me see your passport, entitling you 
to leave the country.” 

“T have none.” 

“Very well. Then it is quite impossible for you 
to leave Russia. I will give you twenty-four hours 
in which to decide what you are going to do.” 
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SOMEHOW GOOD. 


fee by that brilliant craftsman and 
poet, William Morris, was not always a season 
of rare enjoyment. Sometimes, according to 
Morris’s recent biographer, Mr. Compton-Rickett, 
his lectures were dull, as on that occasion when 
he turned to one of the ladies in his audience, and 
asked her how she had liked the lecture. 

“Not at all!” was the unexpected reply. “But 
I (poughs the color of your blue shirt charming.” 

Morris was delighted, for he had taken great 
pains to find the right dye. His love of color, 
poreemert y indigo blue, was as keen as his de- 
ight in Gothic art. 
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The “First” Car at the 
Big New York Show 


*950 z= 


. 0. b. Toledo) With electric starter and generator — $1075 





Electric lights Cowl dash 
Storage battery Brewster green body 
Ammeter Mohair top and boot 


35 horsepower motor (Clear vision windshield 
114-inch wheelbase Stewart speedometer 














NCLE SAMS great national automobile show 
opens January 3rd in the Grand Central 
Palace in New York City. 

And the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
has awarded the “first place” in this great exhibition 
to the Willys-Overland Company. 

This is due to the enormous Overland business. 
The Willys-Overland Company builds more auto- 
mobiles and does more business than any other one 
of the 500 or more companies who will exhibit. 

The value of the cars and accessories of all 
the manufacturers exhibiting at the Grand Central 
Palace will be over $6,000,000.00. 

But the value of the 1914 Overland business will 
be nearly $60,000,000.00 —- ten times as great. We 
are building 50,000 Overlands for 1914. 

If the 1914 Overland at $950 were not more for 
the money, we could not sell more cars than the 
other builders. 

We have a big, illustrated catalogue that tells an 
interesting Overland story, also a big, thick instruc- 
tion book on “How To Run An Automobile.” It is 
just the book for boys who want to learn all about 
motor Cars. 

Both are free. 


father’s name, also. 
Address Dept. 35 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Write us today. Send your 
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+ $2.50 Extra in Gold 


1 To be given in addition to Pre- 
miums and other Payments during 
Gold Coin Week — January 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


































. Every Companion subscriber who sends us an 
0 How — recage of ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


i to Win A DAY during the week beginning Jan. 5th, 
0 or a total of six new subscriptions for the 
) $2 50 _ week, will receive not only the regular Pre- 
> miums and Winner’s Gift, but in addition will 

in Gold also receive a Special Prize of $2.50 in Gold. 


OS EXPLANATION. Our workers need not necessarily content themselves with the securing of one new subscription a day where it is possible to 
0) et two or more. @ To count for the prize of Gold, new subscriptions should be mailed at your post office between January 5th and roth inclusive. 
, g ; Pp your po y 

y Letters postmarked either before or after these dates cannot be counted. @ Only one prize of Gold given to a worker. 
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OTHER PAYMENTS, TOO 


The striking feature of this Offer is that the Special Prize of $2.50 in Gold does not replace any of 
our other payments. Thus, the subscriber who sends us an average of one new subscription a 
day during Companion Gold Coin Week, will receive 6 Premiums, 1 Winner’s Gift, the Gold 
Coin Prize of $2.50, and the six subscriptions will also count for a Vacation Cash Prize, ranging 
from $250.00 to $10.00 (see Companion of October 23, 1913, page 558). And the best of it all 
is that under the Gold Coin Week plan of one new subscription a day, this wonderful combination 
of rewards is within the reach of every subscriber on our books, young and old. 


A PLAN A DAY 


The following plans have been used with great success by our best workers. They 
are offered here, however, only as suggestions. Use them as circumstances permit. 
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will be the sixth on your list, provided you get five other new subscriptions. Solicit as many others as you can, 


Mon la Draw up a list of those who ought to subscribe. Then try first to get a prospective subscriber to promise that he 
5 . . 
telling each how you have succeeded. ‘The more you get to-day, the quicker you will complete your list of six. 
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whom you wish to win as subscribers. Tell them you will call before the end of the week to see how they like 


Tu es d ay Bind together copies of The Companion containing a complete serial story, and lend the bound volume to those 
a * 
the paper. 
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We dn e Ss da Solicit new subscriptions from your tradesmen, offering to take out the $2.00 in trade. Ask the grocer, milkman, 
Ly coal dealer, shoe man, dressmaker, baker, milliner, jeweler, landlord, carpenter, etc. 
Th d, Show sample copies of your own paper, among which should always be at least one First-of-the-Month copy, 
ursday . 


containing the Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, and Family Page. Point out special stories and articles that have pleased 
you, and emphasize the quality as well as the quantity of reading; also that it comes 52 times a year—not 12. 
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F. rida Call up friends and neighbors on the telephone. This saves traveling, and will enable you to talk with many 
ly e © © people in a short time. Many new subscriptions are secured over the telephone every year. 
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S tu d If your list of six is not already completed, get your friends to suggest others upon whom you can call. Emphasize 
a r ay. e@ to each prospective subscriber that you must get your list completed to-day to win. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 203 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Last week I visited a boy scout 
patrol and found fifteen bright-faced earnest lads 


listening to a talk by their scout master. ‘‘’T'ake care 


of your teeth,” he urged. ‘You can’t grow up to be 


strong self-reliant men unless you have good health—and 
good teeth mean good health. Brush your teeth thoroughly 
twice a day and visit your dentist twice a year—it is insuring 
your health and happiness when you are grown men.”’ 

The Scout Manual puts care of the teeth first among the things a boy 
should know if he wants good health (see page 39 Boy Scout Manual). 


And every boy should realize that Good Teeth—Good Health will take him 
far along the road to success in school, in sports, in business and in pleasure. 


The twice-a-day use of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream—the dentifrice 
with the delicious flavor—keeps the teeth clean, and the mouth healthy. 


You too should use 





























